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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


THe Saitors’ Magazin—E AND SEAMEN’S F'R1END, a monthly pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 


dependent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. 


It will aim to present a general view 


of the history, nature, progress and wants of the SzAMEN’s CausE, commending 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 


people. 


{t is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 


suchas will tend to their spiritual edification. 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and frien 
No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
To single subscribers Onz DoLLaR a 
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the cause at home. 
interesting periodical. 
in advance. 


Important notices to Mariners, 
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ear, invariably 
embers gratui- 


tously, wpoon an annual request for the same. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
Is also issued as an eight page tract adapted to Seamen, and gratuitously 


distributed among them. 
rate of one dollar per hundred. 


It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this use, at the 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, 


and facts relating to Sea Libraries. 


Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society 


In making remittances for subseri 
Office Money Order, if possible. 
but always in &@ REGISTERED letter. 


tions, always procure a draft on New York, or a Post 
ere neither of these can be procured, send the money 
The registration fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, 


and the present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtuall 
an absolute protection against losses by mail. Al. Postmasters are obliged to register let- 


ters whenever requested to do so. 
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Vol. 50, MAY, 1878, No. 5, 


ANNIVERSARY. 


The FirrietH ANNUAL MEETING of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 

FRIEND Socrety will be held in the Broadway Tabernacle, junction of 
Sixth Avenue and Thirty-Fourth Street, New York, Monday, May 
6th, 1878. 
The Society was organized in the month of May, 1828, at a public 
meeting called for the purpose, with its first President, Hon. Smira 
THompson, then Secretary of the Navy, in the Chair, and the late 
Bishop McILvAIne of Ohio, for its first Corresponding Secretary. 

The arrangements for celebrating the Society’s SemI-CENTENARY 
propose a Convention of its patrons and workers, and friends of the 
Seamen’s Cause generally, in the Chapel of the Tabernacle (entrance 
on 34th Street) at 10 o’clock in the morning, at which, carefully pre- 
pared papers, historical and otherwise, bearing upon various topies 
relating to the work of the Society, will be read by well known 
gentlemen and submitted for discussion; a business meeting for the 
election of Trustees, &c., being appointed for 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Auxiliary and co-operative societies have been invited to be present 
by their representatives, and to take part in the Convention. 

In the evening, at half-past 7 o’clock, a public meeting will be held 
in the Tabernacle, at which time addresses will be delivered by the 
Hon. Ricuarp W. THompson, of Washington, Secretary of the Navy, 
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Ex-Gov. Srewart L. Wooprorp, of New York, U. 8. District Attor- 
ney, and the Rev. Howarp Crossy, D. D., Chancellor of the Univer- 


sity of New York. 


The music on the occasion will be under the direction of Mr. Gro. 


E. AIKEN, of the Tabernacle Choir. 


A cordial invitation is extended to the Pastors of the city and vicini- 


ty, and to their congregations to attend the meetings and to participate 


in their interest and profit. 


There will probably be other public exercises in connection with the 


Semi-Centenary, of which due announcement will be made. 


A NEW EMPIRE FOR ENGLAND IN AFRICA. 


The recent discoveries in Africa 
bring with them new responsibili- 
ities for the British Government. 
Hitherto the navy has kept order 
on the coasts and estuaries of ‘‘the 
dark continent,” and now a similar 
work will have to be undertaken 
on the rivers and lakes. 

The territory in South and Cen- 
tral Africa brought within the 
natural guardianship of England 
by the discoveries of Livingstone, 
Burton, Speke, Baker, Cameron, 
and Stanley, forms an area of 
about two millions of square miles. 
These discoveries are so connected 
as to exclude any rival interest. 
From the northern boundary of 
the Cape group of colonies to the 
head waters of the Zambesi, and 
thence eastward to Lake Nyassa, 
and westward to the Portuguese 
coast settlement, Livingstone cov- 
ered nearly the whole of the 
ground, leaving but little to be 
gleaned by subsequent explorers. 
The equatorial discoveries of Bur- 
ton, Speke, and Baker, including 
Tanganyika and the two Nyanzas, 
have been connected with those of 
Livingstone, and with each other 
by the enterprise of Cameron and 
Stanley; and now the whole course 


of the Lualaba-Congo, to the sec- 
ond degree of north latitude, has 
been added to the domain, thus 
giving to the guardianship of Eng- 
land a territory, inclusive of the 
previously explored and occupied 
regions of the south, equal to the 
whole of Australia, or to double 
the area of India. The great river, 
henceforth to be known as the Liv- 
ingstone, whose course for 2000 
miles lies within the domain where- 
in no foreign explorer ever won 
laurels, is unquestionably one of 
the chief water-ways of the world, 
and for commercial importance 
may, in the course of time, attain 
an importance second only to that 
of the Mississippi. In volume it 
is excelled by the Amazon, and in 
the less important particular of 
length by three or four others, but 
in regard to capability of support- 
ing on its shores a vast population, 
it 1s perhaps equal to any of them. 
Its navigable waters, with their 
large aftluents above the Yallalla 
Falls, are estimated at upwards of 
2,200 miles in length, while the 
shores of the lakes—the sum of 
their circumferences—may be safe- 
ly estimated at 4,000 miles, the 
whole presenting an extent of water 
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privileges nowhere excelled in any 
equal inland area of the earth’s 
surface. 

The Portuguese have possessions 
on the two ocean frontages, but 
these do not extend to the interior 
beyond the coast ranges, and their 
claim to the mouth of the Congo 


recently urged will assuredly be. 


resisted. Kngland has already en- 
_ tered into treaties with the chiefs 
of the lower reaches of the river, 
thus ignoring the alleged sovereign- 
ty of Portugal, and there is nothing 
to prevent the estuary and the por- 
tion of the stream which is navig- 
able from the sea from being neu- 
tralized in the interest of the 
world’s commeree. Gaboon, the 
settlement of the French at the 
mouth of the Ogove, is circum- 
scribed by the discoveries of Stan- 
ley, and the great expectations 
formed respecting the importance 
of that river are doomed to disap- 
pointment. Not one of the numer- 
ous expeditions sent to explore it 
has succeeded in penetrating far 
encugh to tap the upper navigable 
waters of the Livingstone, so that 
rival claims on the part of the 
French have been happily obviated, 
even if, as is fondly imagined by 
some, the Ogove should hereafter 
be found to be a bifurcation of the 
Livingstone. Our relations with 
Zanzibar are such that we need not 
fear obstruction to a line of free 
intercourse from the Indian Ocean 
to the lakes, and we are establish- 
ing vested interests in that quarter 
which will justify us in keeping 
open the roads, the formation of 
which has commenced. The re- 
jected application of the Seyyid 
for a ship or two from the British 
Navy should now be reconsidered, 
for everything that leads to unity 
of interest on the eastern coast 
should be encouraged. 

Even if no actual sovereignty 
over the new regions should be as- 


sumed, there must be a virtual 
protectorate. In the interests of 
civilized humanity it will never do 
to allow one-fourth of the African 
continent to become a no-man’s- 
land. The right of native kings 
to do all that is consistent with 
liberty and justice need not be dis- 
puted, but their prerogative to do 
wrong will have to be kept in 
check. Outrages on British sub- 
jects will have to be punished, and 
incidentally the traders of other 
nationalities will be protected. 
The churches and religious socie- 
ties have lost no time in under- 
taking their share of the work of 
civilization, as the missions to 
three of the great lakes bear testi- 
mony. ‘The slave trade, although 
not quite extinguished, has been 
so hampered, and the profits of the 
business so trenched upon, that it 
is not likely to be much longer car- 
ried on, and legitimate commerce 
will soon flow along the pathways 
hitherto sprinkled with blood. 
The latest discovery should mark 
the commencement of a new era 
in the relations between heathen- 
ism and civilization, and it should 
make inevitable the decision of the 
British Government to adopt such 
energetic measures for the protec- 
tion of commerce as shall be effi- 
cacious in giving safety to the 
whites on the one hand and in se- 
curing a just treatment of the na- 
tives on the other. 

The way in which England has 
sought to attain these ends on the 
sea coasts is capable of improve- 
ment. Heretofore the protection 
of life and property has not usually 
been looked to until after they have 
been endangered. Outrages have 
been punished rather than pre- 
vented. The trading adventurer 
has preceded the civil and military 
authorities, and he has too often 
been the instrument of oppression, 
as well as its victim. The wrongs 
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have not been all on one side, and 
the administration of punishment 
has often fallen on the innocent 
equally with the guilty. These 
evils have been inherited with the 
system,—a system which grew out 
of the efforts to redress an estab- 
lished wrong, but which is not ap- 
plicable to the conditions of inter- 
course with a region newly opened 
up. The question then arises 
how England should proceed to 
discharge the duties arising from 
responsibilities which have devoly- 
ed upon her. The problem is not 
difficult of solution when the cir- 
cumstances are clearly perceived 
and kept in view. ‘The mainten- 
ance of order, the dissemination 
of the Gospel of peace, and the 
operation of commercial enterprise, 
should be initiated and carried on 
by equal steps, so that they may 
all flourish by mutual codperation 
and interdependence. The first 
merchant vessel launched on the 
navigable reaches of the Living- 
stone should, on its first trip, be 
under the convoy of an armed 
steam launch, so that the natives 
should have it made clear to them 
from the outset that they must lay 
aside all hope of obtaining any ad- 
vantage by other means than fair 
dealing. The missionaries have 
been the pioneers on the lakes, and 
they will not lag behind on the 
rivers, so that the three allies— 
good will, order, and industry— 
may be brought into codperation 
from the very outset. The pros- 
pects of this vast region—this new- 
est world—are thus of the bright- 
est, but all depends on a prompt 
recognition by our Government of 
the obligation cast upon it of estab- 
lishing a protectorate throughout 
the whole extent of inland South 
Africa, from the Cape to the outlet 
of the Albert Nyanza, and from 
the peak of Kilamanjara to the 
lower falls of the Congo. The first 
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cost will not be great, and the 
economist may be soothed by the 
consideration that ere long the 
protectorate should be made self- 
supporting. The prospects are 
even such as to warrant the raising 
of a loan, to be eventually repaid 
by legitimate imposts on the trade 
which is sure to be developed. 
There is no need to do anything in 
a hurry; but a settlement of the 
principles of action, the initiation 
of a definite policy, should be de- 
termined upon and made known to 
the world without loss of time. It 
may be urged, by way of a special 
pleading objection, that the latest 
discoveries are not British, the use 
by Stanley of the Union Jack hay- 
ing been forbidden by the Foreign 
Office, but the disability thus im- 
posed upon him had reference only 
to the abuse of the flag in his con- 
tests with the native races. ‘The 
precaution was wisely taken, and 
the prohibition was founded on the 
indisputable principle that no in- 
dividual can assume a sovereign 
prerogative which has not been 
delegated to him. The interdic- 
tion does not in the least alter the 
character of the discoveries, espec- 
ially as they are so connected with 
the results achieved by previous 
British explorers that their united 
work must be dealt with as a whole. 
But even if the United States were 
to claim a share in the responsibili- 
ties and advantages of a protec- 
torate over the regions bordering 
on the Livingstone, the claim 
might with advantage be conceded. 
If the new region is not to be ex- 
clusively English, it would, under. 
a joint protectorate, be more broad- 
ly Pan-anglican, and the codpera- 
tion of the European and Ameri- 
can branches of the race would be 
a circumstance of happy omen, for 
it is time that their estrangement 
should be brought to a close. 
british Mail. 
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RAISING A NEST OF ANCHORS. 


The harbor of Quebec, which ex- 
tends from the western end of Or- 
leans Island, a distance of twelve 
miles, to Cape Rouge, has ever 
been regarded by sea-going people 
as one of the finest in the world. 
It is three-fourths of a mile wide, 
and receives from one thousand to 
fourteen hundred vessels annually 
from other ports. Many more pass 
through on their way to Montreal 
and Three Rivers, and during the 
summer, which is, of course, the 
busiest season in this part of the 
world, it is not unusual to see a 
hundred ships riding at anchor 
here, with plenty of sea-room and 
no fear of fouling. But notwith- 
standing the many natural advan- 
tages which may fairly be ascribed 
to this beautiful haven, grave sus- 
picions have been during half a 
century growing into certainties 
that this fair sheet of water was 
hiding under its blue and smiling 
surface obstructions of a most seri- 
ous and dangerous character. 

Mr. Stanislas Vassal, who was 
born and passed most of his life 
among the aborigines, tells us that 
the name of Quebec—which was 
originally Kébec—is a Micmac idi- 
om meaning a strait, thus indicat- 
ing the narrows between St. Law- 
rence and Cape Rouge, where the 
width of the great river does not 
exceed 500 rods. Properly applied, 
it is an adjective, and signifies 
closed or obstructed. Viewed in 
the light of more recent develop- 
ments, this word wears somewhat 
the appearance of a prophecy, for 
the beautiful and attractive harbor 
seems to have been for many years 
obstructed in a very singular way. 
Whether the difficulty had its origin 
so far back as that memorable 13th 
of September when the troops of 
the intrepid Wolfe took the flood, 
under cover of the deep darkness 


which precedes dawn, and were 
borne silently down on the ebbing 
tide to begin their desperate but 
successful attack upon the rock- 
founded city, will never now be 
known, but there are not wanting 
evidences which might lead keen 
observers to the belief that the 
earliest of these remarkable imped- 
imenta were dropped there by the 
invading fleet as long ago as the 
middle of the last century. 

More than fifty years ago it be- 
gan to be known to skippers that 
the moorage of vessels was serious- 
ly impaired by accumulations of 
anchors and chains, forming huge 
nests in various parts of the river. 
The water being, however, 130 feet 
in depth, these obstructions were 
for many years almost wholly dis- 
regarded. While ships of the larg- 
est tonnage could float over them 
without inconvenience, very little 
was thought about them, save when 
a valuable anchor became fouled 
and had to be abandoned, with its 
chain, thus serving to increase the 
nest to which it had become attach- 
ed. 
As years wore on, these bunches 
of tangled iron grew in size, until 
they became'a subject of general 
complaint among masters and own- 
ers who had suffered repeated loss- 
es by them, and by the year 1872 
murmurs became so loud and earn- 
est that the Harbor Commission 
of Quebec, and through them the 
Dominion government of Canada, 
was forced to take note of the diffi- 
culty. rt: 

After months of discussion and 
delay, a sum of money was voted 
to be applied to the purpose of 
clearing the harbor of all obstruc- 
tions. It was then ascertained 
that there were not less than six or 
eight nests of anchors and chains, 
forming conglomerate masses of 
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tangled metal in as many different 
parts of the harbor, and lying in a 
depth of from 100 to 180 feet of 
water at low tide. Subsequent op- 
erations have shown that some of 
these weigh as much as 240 tons. 
The Harbor Commission, being 
duly authorized to make the nec- 
essary expenditures, held several 
meetings for the purpose of decid- 
ing upon a proper method, and at 
one of these, which occurred on 
December 27th, 1873, they appoint- 
ed the Port Warden, Mr. John 
Vick, and Mr. William Simons, 
naval architect, jointly to prepare 
plans for appliances which should 
be adequate to the work, After 
grave consultation these two gen- 
tlemen arrived at the conclusion 
that a vessel having a working dis- 
placement of 400 tons, with ma- 
chinery capable of lifting 150 tons, 
would be required for the purpose. 
They at once prepared plans and 
specifications for a lifting barge. 
The barge is 104 feet long, by 38 
feet 6 inches wide, and 10 feet 6 
inches deep. It has an open well 
in the centre, which is twenty-five 
feet long by fourteen feet wide. 
Through this well the machinery 
is worked. ‘The model is made 
sharp at both ends, as she must 
work in a very strong tideway. 
She is, of course, constructed in 
the strongest manner, having four 
heavy double oak keelsons, two 
double diagonal bulkheads fore and 


aft, each side of the wel], and a 


heavy truss frame, twenty fect 
high, fore and aft on deck. To 
these are secured the tackles and 
lashing. As the tice rises and falls 
from thirteen to twenty feet, it was 
also necessary to fit eight double 
timbers across the well, by which 
to lash the barge down when taking 
a very heavy lift. 

The machinery consists of two 
compound patent windlasses, which 
are capable of lifting forty-five tons 
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each on a single direct pull. Be- 
sides these, there are two powerful 
steam-winches, supplied with steam 
from two horizontal tubular boil- 
ers, and two hand-winches, and 
six compound chain tackles, to as- 
sist at heavy lifts. All the ma- 
chinery and tackle can be operated 
at once, thus bringing an enormous 
lifting power simultaneously to bear 
upon any impediment to be remoy- 
ed. 

Early in 1875 the business of 
clearing the harbor began in earn- 
est. Three large nests of anchors 
and chains were taken from a 
depth of from 180 to 180 feet of 
water at low tide, in a place where 
the current runs at the rate of 
about five knots. 

Our picture shows a portion of 
the barge, with the nest of anchors 
and chains raised by her during 
the months of June, July, and 
August of the year 1877. It con- 
tained seventy anchors and 2000 
fathoms of chain, and weighed 240 
tons. Eleven anchors and 250 
fathoms of chain had been extract- 
ed from this nest previous to its 
being brought ashore. 

Up to date the lifting barge has 
relieved the river-bottom of 165 
anchors and 5,440 fathoms of 
chain, amounting in weight to 570 
tons.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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Startling Scientific Facts. 


Modern science has revealed some 
startling facts in reference to seem- 
ing contingencies among the heay- 
enly bodies. Changes are con- 
stantly going on which affect not 
only individual planets, and stars, 
but other bodies nearly related to 
them. Agencies are at work which 
are likely to render planets unin- 
habitable ; and the material is al- 
ready provided for the burning of 
stars which will entirely change 
their condition, and the condition 
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of planets near them. The spec- 
troscope has revealed to us the fact 
that hydrogen enters largely into 
the unformed chaotic masses of 
matter of which the worlds are 
made. And when the formative 
act is fully accomplished, it unites 
with oxygen, creating water to 
sustain the animal and vegetable 
life upon these distant planets. 

Now as matter of fact, the stars 
shine above us, and the nebule, 
those misty points of light which 
have so long puzzled the astron- 
omer, are enveloped in hydrogen, 
waiting to be burned, for the pur- 
pose of forming rivers, lakes and 
oceans of water. And we have 
evidence that this change is con- 
stantly taking place, and through 
the agency of heat new worlds are 
being fitted up for the occupancy 
of sentient beings on the outermost 
bounds of space. A case of this 
kind occurred in the year 1866. 

In the month of May of that 
year, a star in the northern crown. 
which had been ranked with those 
of the ninth magnitude, suddenly 
increased to the brilliancy of a star 
of the second magnitude, being 
eight hundred times brighter than 
before, and without changing its 
position, in a few weeks cooled 
down to its usual faintness, and 
still remains in that condition. 

Now water must have been pro- 
duced by this conflagration, be- 
cause its fuel was hydrogen. ‘This 
is a specimen of ‘‘a world on fire.” 

Why may not our sun, as well as 
any other star in the heavens, un- 
dergo the same process? It is very 
like the millions of other stars 
which emblazon the midnight sky. 
This is, indeed, a startling inquiry, 
in view of the possibility of such 
an event, and its consequences up- 
on our planet. Let the heat and 
light upon the earth be increased 
only two fold, and every living 
creature would die: increase this 


heat eight hundred fold, like the 
star in the northern crown, in 
1866, and the ‘‘elements would 
melt with fervent heat.” 

Here the inquiry would naturally 
arise, how would this hydrogen be 
set on fire so as suddenly to in- 
crease to such an extent the light 
and heat of the sun? I answer it 
might be done in either of three 
ways: First, by coming in collision 
with another sun: second, by the 
falling into it of a planet; third, 
by the falling into it of a comet. 
The first and second causes are 
possible; but not as probable as 
the third. Comets are seemingly 
reckless bodies. ‘They go and come 
without much regard to order or 
time. 

The great comet of 1680 almost 
grazed the sun’s surface. The 
comet of 1843 actually struck the 
sun, and revolved half around it 
in less than two hours, moving at 
the rate of a hundred and sixty 
miles per second. This is rapid 
motion when we consider that many 
hundred years are necessary for 
said comet to complete the other 
half of its revolution. Now if one 
of these larger comets, should 
drive straight into the sun, two 
results would necessarily follow. 
First, the production of occans of 
water, and second, such a confla- 
gration as would wither and de- 
stroy every vegetable and animal 
on the face of the globe. The sun 
might, im consequence, become 
habitable, but the earth would be- 
come desolate.— Farmer’s Cabinet. 

a 


At Sandy Hook. 


We were on the extremity of 
Sandy Hook, that narrow peninsu- 
la which stretches into the ocean 
like a hand of greeting and fare- 
well to the vessels that pass into 
and out of New York Harbor 
through the deep-water ship chan- 
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nel which it borders. Our stand- 
point was the tower of the United 
States Signal Service Station, and, 
as the signal-man said, there are 
times when the fair sky, the har- 
monious breathing of the wind, 
and the soft pulsations of the ocean 
—such as tranquilized us—are sub- 
stituted by troublous clouds, a bit- 
ter wind, and a sea mountain high. 
Then, if the storm approaches in 
day-time, a warning flag is thrown 
out to mariners from the slender 
pole on the tower; or if it is night- 
time, the lanterns are lighted, and 
turn their red, sorrowful eyes upon 
the murky outlook. The wind 
blowing eighty miles an hour from 
the northwest on a January night! 
Sandy Hook in such times catches 
the full force of the tempest on the 
sea and the cold on land, and there 
isnot a bleaker place south of the 
arctic circle. The sand is swept 
up and carried along in a low pelt- 
ing cloud; the cedars bend toward 
the southeast, and many of them 
are permanently inclined in that 
direction, the prevailing gales hav- 
ing paralyzed their other side in 
infancy; the human voice is useless 
in the tumult, and the bed of sand 
seems to shake under the tread of 
the waves. While the signal-man 
stands before the lanterns with a 
match in his hand to light them, 
his mate envelops him in the shelter 
of a blanket, and effort after effort 
is made before success is obtained 
in igniting the wicks, the cold be- 


numbing the men, and the wind, 


extinguishing the flame. Also at 
dusk three light-houses send forth 
their earliest rays from the Hook, 
and above them, on those magnifi- 
cent bluffs bordering the Shrews- 
bury River, are the two beacons 
which have filled many and many 
a heart with joy—the Highland 
Lights of the Navesink. 

There is no settlement to speak 
of at Sandy Hook. A capricious 
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Congress has appropriated money 
one year for some military fortifica- 
tions, which have been neglected 
for several years following, and 
which are now seen in a condition 
neither useful nor ornamental—un- 
mounted guns, stray blocks of 
granite, and other material being 
strewn about in that wasteful in- 
sufficiency which characterizes ma- 
ny branches of our military ser- 
vice. The fitful progress of these 
works has occasioned the bnilding 
of a few houses for the laborers, 
one of which was pointed out to us 
as a resource in case of extreme 
hunger; and these, with the sig- 
nal station, the three light-houses, 
and two telegraph stations for the 
collection of ship news, are the me- 
dia between utter desolation and 
advanced civilization. — Harper’s 
Magazine. 


$< 


The Population of the Globe. 


The most trustworthy estimate 
of the number of people on the 
earth for the year 1876, as furnish- 
ed by the German statisticians, is 
1,423,917,000. This is an increase 
of over twenty-seven millions on 
the estimate of 1875, but the aug- 
mentation is not due entirely to the 
excess of births over deaths, but 
largely to the obtaining of more ac- 
curate information regarding the 
population of regions hitherto little 
known, and to more perfect census 
returns from other countries. 

Asia is still the home of a major- 
ity of the human race, after having 
supplied shoots from which have 
sprung great Western peoples. 
About four-sevenths of the earth’s 
population is Asiatic, or 825,548,- 
590; Europe comes next with over 
a fifth, or 309,178,300; Africa with 
about a seventh, or 199,921,600; 
America with less than a sixteenth, 
or 85,519,800; and, finally, Aus- 
tralia and Polynesia, with the very 
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small fraction of 4,748,600 people. 
Europe is the most densely popu- 
lated, having 82 persons to the 
square mile; Asia comes next, with 
48 to the square mile; Africa comes 
next, with 173; and America and 
Australia bring up the rear with 
dy and 13 respectively. 

There are 215 cities on the earth 
with a population of over 100,000; 
29 of half a million or more, and 
nine cities containing a million or 
more inhabitants. Of these last 
four are in China. Including 
Brooklyn with New York, as we 
may rightfully do for purposes of 
comparison, the greatest cities of 
the world stand in this order: Lon- 
don, 3,489,428; Paris, 1,851,792; 
New York, 1,535,622; Vienna, 
1,091,999; Berlin, 1,044,000; Can- 
ton and three other Chinese cities 
onemillioneach. New York there- 
fore takes its place third in the list 
of great cities without counting our 
New Jersey overflow. 

It is the opinion of all observers 
of the condition of the civilized 
peoples that the average longevi- 
ty of the human race has increased 
within a hundred years. It is 
thoroughly proved that the devas- 
tations of epidemic diseases are not 
so great now as formerly; while the 
medical art steadily advances in its 
mastery of the disorders of the hu- 
man system and in its ability to 
ward off and check maladies which 
threaten human life. In England, 
for instance, the death rate has de- 
clined considerably during a quar- 
ter of a century. There and else- 
where in Europe, as also in this 
country, the subject of public hygi- 
ene has received great attention of 
late years, and its difficulties are 
being steadily overcome. ‘T'he pro- 
bability is that men now, on the 
average, live longer than their an- 
cestors and in better average health. 
—WN. Y. Sun. 
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Atlantic Wrecks for Thirty-Seven 
Years, 


We have before us a record show- 
ing the number of lives lost in 
crossing the Atlantic during the 
last thirty-seven years. In this 
period fifty-six fine steamers haye 
been wrecked, and in twenty-nine 
instances more or less lives were 
lost. . Nine vessels were never 
heard from after leaving port. 
These are the President in 1841, 
the City of Glasgow in 1854, the 
Pacific in 1856, the Tempest in 
1857, the United Kingdom in 1868, 
the City of Boston in 1870, the 
Scanderia in 1872, the Jsmailia in 
1873, and the Columbo in 1877. 
The number of lives which were 
thus blotted out aggregates 1,397. 
Of the remaining vessels, four were 
burned, five sunk by collision, two 
by colliding with icebergs, two 
foundered at sea, and thirty-four 
were wrecked on various coasts. 
This is a suggestive showing, for it 
at once calls into contrast the rela- 
tive peril incurred by dependence 
upon human judgment and human 
handiwork. Of the entire total of 
steamers lost, in but two cases can 
the disaster be attributable to a 
breakdown of the machinery; the 
Anchor line steamer Hibernia, 
which foundered through her pro- 
peller shaft having been withdrawn 
from its place after the propeller 
had been lost; and the other the 
Ismailia, of the same line, which 
was once spoken under sail, her 
machinery being disabled, and was 
never heard of afterward. Neither 
has any boiler explosion occurred 
on an Atlantic steamer during the 
period mentioned. The inference 
therefore is that the greatest loss 
of life is due to failure in judgment 
or to the incompetence of those 
who handle the vessels. —Scventific 
American. 
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‘“T DON'T: WORK. ONGSUN DAY. 7 


About the time when Congress, 
through the influence of Henry 
Clay, appropriated the money for 
constructing that great macadam- 
ized highway known as the Na- 
tional Turnpike Road, extending 
from Frederick, in the State of 
Maryland, to Indianapolis, in the 
State of Indiana, the farmers livy- 
ing in the Shenandoah Valley pro- 
cured large wagons capable of hold- 
ing between five and six tons of 
freight. To these immense wagons 
they hitched six strong horses. 
Loading their wagons with flower, 
wheat, rye, corn, oats, potatoes, ap- 
ples, and other things of their own 
raising, they drove to Baltimore. 
After disposing of their farm pro- 
ducts, they would obtain a return 
load. Sometimes their ‘‘ back 
load,” as they called it, consisted 
of goods for the country merchants 
of their own home neighborhoods. 
At other times, rather than return 
with an empty wagon, a farmer 
would accept of merchandise des- 
tined for a more, distant point, 
such as, Cumberland, Pittsburg, or 
Wheeling. 

Besides the teams owned by far- 
mers, who thus kept themselves 
and their horses busy during the 
winter months, there were men 
who did nothing else the year 
through but haul merchandise 
westward and Western produce to 
the city, who were known among 
wagoners as ‘‘regulars.”” The writ- 
er, being a native of that part of 
the country, has frequently seen 
scores of these arks of wagons 
strung out for several miles in a 
row, but a few feet separating any 
two of them, each having six horses 
attached to it. Every horse had a 
bow of iron, ornamented with half 
a dozen musical bells, strung from 
one side to the other of the collar. 
When, from an opening on a moun- 


tain, any person viewed these long 
trains, they seemed to be one con- 
tinuous body, like an immense 
monster crawling through the val- 
ley below toward the mountains. 

One of these old ‘‘ regulars ”’ was 
known from Baltimore to Pitts- 
burg and wheeling by the unenvi- 
able name of ‘‘ Devil ‘Tom Beard.” 
This title was given to him for sey- 
eral reasons. In the first place, he 
wore a bushy beard in those days 
when other men shaved clean. 
Then he took the name ‘‘Tom” 
because he did not wish his name 
to be known. On account of his 
propensity for mischief and for 
perpetrating practical jokes, the 
common saying with regard to him 
was that ‘* he was a reckless imp, 
who had no regard for his Creator, 
his fellow men, or for Satan.” 
Those who knew him best gave him 
the widest berth. He was also a 
most blasphemous wretch, taking 
his Maker’s name in vain almost 
every ten minutes of his waking 
hours. 

After the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad was built to Cumberland, 
the trade of the ‘‘ regulars” was 
destroyed. Among the men thus 
thrown out of employment was 
Tom. He was, however, of too 
active a turn of mind to remain 
long in idleness; so he purchased a 
few acres of land, having a stream 
of water passing through it, with a 
sufficient fall, and caused to be 
erected thereon an excellent saw- 
mill. 

A number of years after this a 
farmer in the neighborhood, one of 
‘*Tom’s” patrons, had the misfor- 
tune to lose his barn by fire. As 
the fire occurred late in May, the 
farmer hastened to have another 
built, wherein to store his growing 
crops. Ona certain Saturday the 
builder told the farmer that if they 
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could get from ‘‘T'om’s ” saw-mill 
the needed lumber by Monday, at 
noon, by furthest, they would be 
ready to raise the building by the 
middle of the week. The farmer 
immediately mounted his horse and 
rode to the saw-mill. When he ar- 
rived there, the writer was present, 
and heard the conversation, as fol- 
lows: 

Farmer.—‘‘ My builder says that 
if you can let us have our lumber 
by noon on Monday we can raise 
our new barn on Wednesday. Can 
you do it?” 

Tom.—‘* That is utterly impos- 
sible.” 

Farmer.—‘* How so?” 

Tom.—‘* Because I could only 
get it ready by sawing on Sunday, 
which I will not do. I don’t work 
on Sunday.” 

Farmer.—‘‘ Well, suppose you 
do saw on Sunday, how will that 
hurt you?” 

Tom.—‘‘ Il know I am a wicked 
man, but I cannot work on Sun- 
day.” 

Farmer.—‘* Not even when it is 
a work of necessity, and conse- 
quently a work of mercy?” 

Tom.—‘* I will not run my saw- 
mill on Sunday for any reason.” 

Farmer.—‘* You are certainly 
not too pious to work on Sunday?” 

Tom,—‘‘ No; Iam too wicked a 
man to pretend to be pious.” 

Farmer.—‘‘V ery well, then: if, 
through obstinacy you refuse to ac- 
commodate me in my emergency, 
you can let it alone; and I warn 
you not to saw another log for me. 
Such a man is of no good to a 
neighborhood, and I will use my 
influence to prevent your getting 
any more work here. If you were 
a Christian and had conscientious 
scruples against working on the 
Sabbath, I could overlook your 
conduct,—I could excuse you; but 
you are nothing of the kind; you 
are notoriously the most blasphe- 
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mous and wickedest man in this 
community.” 

So expressing himself, the far- 
mer hastily remounted his horse in 
a towering rage and rode away. 

After the farmer had left the 
saw-mill, I ventured to ask ‘‘Tom” 
why, under the peculiar circum- 
‘stances of the case, he had refused 
to oblige his neighbor. To which 
he rephed:— 

** You are perhaps old enough to 
remember the good old days when 
the goods for our merchants were 
brought home in wagons, and you 
may remember those old represen- 
tatives of Noah’s ark?” 

I replied that I did remember 
them very well; when he proceeded: 

** Very well. I owned two such 
wagons. I drove one of the teams 
myself, and hired a man to drive 
the other team. Between us we 
had fourteen horses, six each in 
harness, and each of us led one be- 
hind his wagon. Every man who 
could afford 1t bad an extra horse. 
We called a trip from home to Bal- 
timore, from thence to Pittsburg 
or Wheeling, from thence to Balti- 
more, and then back @ome a 
‘rounder.’ ”’ 

“‘Hvery wagoner who made a 
‘rounder,’ whether a farmer or a 
‘regular,’ always made his charges 
sufficiently high to cover the con- 
tingency of losing a horse thereby. 
During a ‘ rounder” one horse was 
sure to give out, and sometimes 
several would break down, and oc- 
casionally one would die for us.” 

** Once, on a Saturday evening, 
being full of fun and frolic, I was 
the leader of a gang who made a 
raid on the field of a farmer resid- 
ing near where we were stopping. 
We stole quite a quantity of green 
corn, and took it to the tavern and 
compelled the women to cook it for 
us. On Sunday morning I was 
nearly dead with cholera morbus. 
Not being able to do anything for 
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me, the other teamsters hitched up 
and drove off, leaving me and my 
hired man and two teams behind. 

‘* By Monday morning I had suf- 
ficiently recovered to follow after 
my companions. My horses were 
fresh, and in such good condition, 
that I drove much farther than usual 
that day. As they still walked off 
freely on Tuesday, I drove as far as 
I had driven on Monday. ‘The 
teams showing no signs of fatigue 
on Wednesday, I drove that day to 
the regular stand and stopped with 
my friends who had driven off from 
me on Sunday morning. For the 
remainder of the week I traveled 
in theircompany. I said nothing, 
but I did a wonderful amount of 
thinking. I resolved to try it 
again. Consequently, the next 
Sunday morning I feigned sick- 
ness, and all the others drove off, 
leaving me and my two teams be- 
hind. On Wednesday evening I 
overtook my comrades, and kept 
with them till Sunday morning. 
Again and again I tried it, and 
always with the same result. I 
continued it till I made a ‘ rounder;’ 
and yo#must not laugh at me when 
I tell you that after resting at home 
for a week my twelve team horses 
were in such fine condition, from 
haying rested on Sundays for the 
past few weeks, that I sold my ex- 
tra horses. I continued onthe 
rcad for five years thereafter, and 
never lost another horse by death, 
never lost an hour’s time on account 
of worn out teams. From getting 
their rest on Sunday my horses did 
not wear out; nor did I again buy 
an extra horse. 

‘‘When the railroad destroyed 
our occupation I sold off my teams. 
At first I was greatly distressed, 
but I soon saw that, although rail- 
roads did away with wagoning, 
they created a demand for firewood 
and sawed lumber. There being 
no saw-mill around here, I bought 
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this spot of land, had this estab- 
lishment erected, hired an experi- 
enced workman, engaged in the 


‘new enterprise, and soon became 


master of the business. 

‘‘Having had the experience 
which I have just related to you, I 
resolved that my saw-mill should 
never run on Sunday. I knew that 
it was not flesh, blood and bones, 
—that it did not require rest, as 
my horses had done; but I knew 
that both my man and myself re- 
quired the rest of Sunday. 

«The first Sunday after the saw- 
mill was started my hired man and 
I were loafing among the cedars 
over there. Soon we heard the 
noise of several wagons coming 
over the road. In a short time 
they appeared in sight to us, but 
we were hidden from them. Hach 
wagon was loaded with logs for my 
saw-mill. The drivers shouted 
themselves hoarse, but my man 
and I were deaf to their calls. At- 
length they unhitched their horses, 
left the loaded wagons and went 
home. 

** About the middle of the fore- 
noon on Monday the farmers re- 
turned with their horses, and 
seemed to be in bad humor. I 
helped them to unload their wag- 
ons without appearing to notice 
the condition of their temper. 
After their horses were hitched to 
the wagons I related to them, as I 
have just done to you, my experi- 
ence as a wagoner; and they under- 
stood that I had a good reason for 
not allowing my saw-mill to run on 
Sunday. I saw, too, that by hav- 
ing made my resolve I was saving 
the farmers’ horses that day for 
rest. ‘The matter became known 
throughout the settlement. Ihave 
not had any difficulty heretofore 
upon the subject. Everybody 
knows that I do not make any 
pretence of being religious, and 
that it is not for the reason that 
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any church might censure me for 
working on Sunday that I refrain, 
but that I say I will not, and they 
all know I mean what I say. 

** Now, after eighteen years, for 
the first time I am threatened with 
the destruction of my business, 
when I am comparatively an old 
man, because I am true to my vow; 
because I will not become incon- 
sistent; because I will not break 
my word; and that, too, by an offi- 
cer in achurch. Oh, think of his 
deceit! Think of his wickedness, 
if there be any truth in religion! 
Think of his hypocrisy, if he be- 
leves what he professes! He said 
that if I were a Christian he could 
excuse me; but if Christianity is 
anything more than an empty 
name, and he could induce me to 
work on Sunday, who would ex- 
cuse him? I will make out my 
bill against him this very after- 
noon, go to his house this evening, 
tell him of his baseness before his 
wife, his children, before the world- 
ly men who are engaged in building 
his barn,—men who, lke myself 
make no hollow pretensions of be- 
ing pious, who do not, like him, 
live a lie. Then I will leave him, 


and he may get his work done as» 


best he can.” 

After “Tom” finished talking I 
left him and went home, but I 
could not dismiss the subject from 
my mind. On Sunday, I freely 
admit, I felt highly indignant at 
witnessing that farmer occupying 
a position among the elders of the 
church, but I did not speak of the 
affair to any person, as I was not a 
‘church member and it did not di- 
rectly affect me. 

On Monday afternoon, as I was 
seated in my office carefully read- 
ing a legal authority in a case in 
which I was professionally con- 
cerned, I was surprised by receiv- 
ing a visit from the owner of the 
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saw-mill. He asked me for a pri- 
vate interview. We went into my 
inner room, when he closed and 
locked the door. ‘Taking a seat he 
delivered himself as follows: 

‘“As soon as you left the saw- 
mill on Saturday, as I told you I 
would, I commenced making out 
the account, but owing to the fact 
that it was a long account, andI . 
wrote down every item with its ex- 
act date, it was not done till after 
dark. As soon as it was ready I 
took it to the farmer’s house, sey- 
eral miles from the saw-mill. 

By the time I reached his house 
he had gathered his family,—in- 
cluding all his working hands and 
barn-builders,— into the sitting 
room, and had opened the Bible to 
read a portion of Scripture before 
praying. At first I thought of 
pushing in and stopping the exer- 
cises by my revelations of his char- - 
acter. Then I concluded I had 
better not let my presence be 
known; that I had better wait till 
he was up from his knees, before 
I confronted him and told him of 
his vileness. The evening was 
very warm, and the windows were 
open. I quietly took a seat upon 
the porch, and determined to listen 
to everything, so that, in my accu- 
sations, I could repeat as much of 
it as possible. He read the twelfth 
chapter of Romans. When hecame 
to that part which reads, ‘ Ven- 
genance is mine; I will repay, saith 
the Lord,’ he read the whole verse 
a second anda third time. Then 
when he kneeled down, the tears 
were rolling down his cheeks and 
almost choked his utterance. Oh 
how he laid himself bare to God 
there before hisentire family!) Oh 
how he condemned and censured. 
himself for his conduct toward me! 
How he pleaded that God would 
spare his life till Monday morning, 
so that he might visit me and ask 
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my pardon for his wrong toward 
me, and how he implored forgive- 
ness for his sin against God. 

‘¢ When he finished praying, the 
whole family were weeping. I, 
sobbing like a baby, went into the 
room and told him that I had heard 
his prayer and forgave him from 
the bottom of my heart, and said 
that I would tell all to my assistant 
in the mill and then I would come 
and tell you. That is why I am 
here now. I recall every word I 
uttered on Saturday against that 
good, good man. I did not know 
him till I saw him upon his knees 
and heard him praying. 


‘*My mother diel when I was - 


less than nine years old. Since 
her death I never prayed, or at- 
tempted to pray, till last Saturday 
night. Since then I have hardly 
done anything else, and I am 
ashamed to confess the fact to you, 
a godless young lawyer. If my 
life is spared, I will join the Pres- 
byterian church. I have talked 
with the minister and the session 
on the subject, I am resolved to 
show my Savior that I am not too 
cowardly to acknowledge him be- 
fore the community, before the 
people who know all about my 
past wicked life.” 

About six weeks thereafter he 
did unite with the church of his 
own choosing, as he said he would, 
and until his death, some thirteen 
years afterward, lived the life of a 
consistent but humble, quiet fol- 
lower of Christ.— Bethel Flag. 


Sr 


YounG MAN! if you are begin- 
ning life now, I charge you begin 
so that you can keep on, with a 
straightforward, honest, reliance in 
God; for be sure of this, the truth 
will reward those who love it, and 
all who lose for its sake are great 
gainers. Be steadfast in following 
your conyictions!— Spurgeon. 
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Wishing for the Day. 


In the horror of great darkness, 
In the starless midnight gloom, 
’Mid the shrieking of the tempest, 
’Mid the hissing of the foam ;— 
When the sons of men are quailing, 
When the strongest faith is failing, 
Sailor! cast an anchor, 
Wishing for the day. 


When the chilly sea-fog curtain 
Gathers close with stealthy tread, 
While weird voices strangely whisper, 
“Breakers, breakers close ahead!’ 
In the agony of keeping 
The stern watch that knows no sleeping, 
Sailor! cast an anchor, 
Wishing for the day. 


When a more than midnight darkness 
Hangs its heavy pall of clouds, 
When a worse than ocean tempest 
Rattles through the shivering shrouds, 
When the life-blood is congealing, 
When the heart and brain are reeling, 
Christian! cast an anchor, 
Wishing for the day. 


When the icy hand of sorrow 
Lays its grasp upon thy heart, 
And the very thought of thinking 
Makes thine inmost being start, 
When the pulse of hope is failing, 
When the last faint star is paling, 
Christian! cast an anchor, 
Wishing for the day. 


When the one who’s gone before thee, 
In the bitter thorny road, 
Bids thee trace the bleeding foot-prints 
Of the wounded Son of God !— 
When the willing spirit chooses, 
And the writhing flesh refuses, 
Christian! cast an anchor, 
Wishing for the day. 


When the corn of wheat is dying, 
In its dark forgotten tomb, 
And the glowing golden harvest, 
Searcely glimmers through the gloom; 
When the hand that sows is weary, 
And the barren land looks dreary, 
Christian ! cast an anchor, 
Wishing for the day. 


When the sound of coming judgment, 

Falls on many a startled ear, 

And a voice is on the mountains, 

Lo! the Bridegroom draweth near! 
When earth’s bravest sons are quaking, 
And the world’s foundations shaking, 

Christian! ride at anchor, 
Tis the break of day. 


C. P. in London Christian, 
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A Sunday on the Sea, 
BY MISS Cl) B. LE ROW. 


You would never suppose it could 
be so much like ‘‘a real Sunday,” 
or that a great steamer could seem 
somuchlikeachurch. The quaint 
old poet, George Herbert, sings of a 
Sunday long ago: : 


“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky;” 


and ours was like it, only it was sea 
and sky that seemed loving each 
other; the tossing ocean sparkling 
and dimpling, and throwing up 
white arms of foam to the shining 
sun in the blue heavens and the 
fleecy little white clouds. 

<‘'There will be service in the 
cabin at 11 o’clock, for such as 
choose to attend.” That was the 
notice put upon the cabin door, so 
that every one going up or down 
the ‘‘ companion-way ” (as the 
flight of stairs leading to the deck 
is called) would be sure to see it, 
and nearly every one of the passen- 
gers did choose to attend, so that, 
punctually at the hour set, a large 
number of very quiet people were 
gathered below. ‘They were even 
more quiet than in an ordinary 
church, perhaps from the strange 
feeling it gave, to be assembled for 
such a purpose in such a solemn 
place,—‘‘ on the bosom of the great 
deep.” Iam sure if there had been 
pews for them they would not have 
slammed the doors, kicked the 
crickets, or let a hymn book fall, if 
they could have helped it. All the 
meals are eaten in the cabin, the 
furniture being fastened to the 
floor; otherwise in the occasional 
heavy storms it would be broken in 
rolling all about the room. -Over- 
head, in racks suspended from the 
ceiling, are hung the castors, nap- 
kins, pickle-bottles and silver. It 
seemed strange to sit there in our 
dining-room, the long tables coy- 
ered with the red and white cloths, 
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the glass and silver making little 
musical jingles as the great ship 
rolled along, and instead of the 
usual great clatter of dishes, merry 
talk and loud laughter, to hear the 
white-haired minister say: ‘‘ Let us 
invoke the divine blessing.” Every 
head was bowed; perhaps some who 
in a ‘‘real church” might be 
thoughtless and careless, were 
eager to take part in that prayer. 
For on the mighty sea,—with only 
the sky above and the unfathom- 
able deeps below, nothing to see 
around as far as the eye can reach 
but great seething, tossing waves, 
miles away from home and friends, 
—one feels as if only a divine bles- 
sing could keep one safe. 

Then the singing, in which every 
one joined, ‘‘ with the spirit and 
understanding;”’ a music-teacher, 
one of the passengers, playing the 
accompaniment to a familiar hymn 
in the saloon above the cabin. 
This is is merely a broad gallery 
running all around it, and contain- 
ing a fine piano and organ. 

‘Che minister chose as his text 
the thirty-third and thirty-fourth 
verses of the fourteenth chapter of 
Matthew: ‘‘ Then they that were 
in the ship came and worshipped 
him. And when they were gone 
over they came into the land of 
Gennesaret.” 


It would be easy to guess what 
the sermon preached from those 
words would be: ‘‘ Why did those 
who were in the ship worship 
Christ, and did ghey forget him, 
or cease to worship him, after they 
were safely landed on the shore ? 
For it is natural to draw near to 
him when far from other friends, 
or a long distance from home, or 
when we have nothing to interest 
us and divert our attention, or 
when we are lonely, sick, or in 
danger. Butsuch worship is worth 
very little if it is forgotten as soon 
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as the ship has reached the shore, 
and other things present them- 
selves for our attention and our 
love. Why are you going to ‘the 
land of Gennesaret,’—to Scotland, 
England, France, or romantic 
Switzerland? Nothing you can 
find there has any value compared 
to the love of Christ which he has 
freely given to all; and if in the 
beauty, wealth and grandeur of 
great nations you forget God, it 
would be better for you to stay for- 
ever in the ship, where you would 
not be tempted to wander from 
him.” 

A short prayer followed, very 
earnest and beautiful, remember- 
ing all who ‘‘ went down to the 
sea in ships, who did business on 
the great waters.” The familiar 
words never had so much meaning 
before. Then came the doxology, 


*¢ From all who dwell below the skies;” 


and truly the Creator’s praise was 
sung,—if not by every tribe, from 
representatives of many nations, 
American, English, Scotch, French 
and Italian all uniting in worship 
to the common Father of all. 
Even the dear little Canary-birds, 
swinging high over our heads in 
their gilded cages, sang with all 
their little hearts; and we remem- 
bered that though two sparrows 
are sold for a farthing, there is 
One who watches even over them. 

And so we freshly learned the 
fact, which sometimes means little 
to us, that God ig in the midst of 
those who are gathered together to 
meet Him, whenever and wherever 
it may be, in magnificent cathe- 
dral or secluded closet, in our own 
loved homes or on the deck of a 
great steamer, and that 


** God is God upon the ocean 
Just the same as on the land.”’ 


Congregationalist. 
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The Sailor’s Bride. 


‘«* At the conclusion of a Friday 
evening’s lecture, Mr. Rode, the 
worthy Superintendent of the Soci- 
ety’s home, informed the writer 
that a young Englishwoman, who 
had recently married a seaman, 
was lying in a hopeless condition 
at ahouse in Ninth street, near the 
Third avenue, Brooklyn, that her 
husband was in the West Indies, 
and that she was without friend or 
relative to comfort or aid her in 
her sadextremity. Thenext morn- 
ing the writer addressed a note to 
a clergyman of our church, resid- 
ing in that neighborhood, request- 
ing him to call and see the patient, 
and to interest some of the kind 
ladies of his congregation in behalf 
of the dying stranger. As soon as 
practicable, the writer himself went 
to see her, and a sorrowful sight it 
was. She was fast approaching 
her end, restless and feverish, and 
in great suffermg. Her husband, 
far away at sea, and all unconscious 
of herillness. Father, mother and 
sisters dear in England, equally ig- 
norant of her condition, and she 
dying alone in a strange land! 

Your missionary conversed and 
prayed with her, and gave her what 
money she needed to purchase 
medicine, etc. On his next visit 
he found her cold and dead, sleep- 
ing her last sleep, with no friend 
to take charge of her remains, to 
attend to her burial, or even to 
provide her with a shroud. The 
first thing the writer did was to 
call at the residence of the local 
clergyman; but he had resigned 
his charge on Easter Monday, and 
had removed from the diocese of 
Long Island. The next thing was 
to find some pious and benevolent 
lady, a member of the Episcopal 
Church, and Providence directed 
him to the house of ‘such an one, 
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residing in Gowanus. This Chris- 
tian woman accompanied him to 
the little room where lay the lonely 
corpse over which no one had shed 
a tear. Leaving her in charge of 
the body, he then proceeded to find 
an undertaker. ‘This accomplish- 
ed, arrangements were made for 
the burial on the following Tues- 
day. It was now Saturday night, 
dark and stormy; and between 10 
and 11 your missionary reached his 
residence in Pike street, weary in 
body and depressed in mind. On 
Monday he obtained permission 
from the kind secretary and treas- 
urer of the board to have the re- 
mains interred in the society’s plot 
in the cemetery of the Evergreens. 
On Tuesday he attended the, fu- 
neral of the poor, young stranger 
at her late residence, read the buri- 
al service, and delivered an address 
to a sympathizing audience, and 
then followed the hearse as mourn- 
er and clergyman united, to the 
Evergreens Cemetery, where he 
committed her body to the earth. 
Three kind ladies accompanied 
him, and one of them was a ten- 
der-hearted Roman Catholic wo- 
man, a native of Connaught, the 
wildest part of Ireland. She had 
been unremitting in her attention 
to the deceased during her brief 
_ illness, and on two occasions had 
, gone herself in quest of an Episco- 
pal minister. It is consolatory to 
| know that the sailor’s bride was a 
| true believer in the Gospel of our 
_ Lord, having been educated in the 
_ mother Church of England. 

_ Last Sunday morning, at the 
| conclusion of the service in the 
| Floating Church, a neatly dressed 
and intelligent looking seaman 
/ came to the chancel rails and in- 
troduced himself as the husband of 
the deceased. On the previous day 
| his vessel had returned from sea. 
Joyously leaping on the pier, he 
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hastenel home, filled with sweet 
anticipations. Alas! he found the 
little room deserted, the fire gone 
out, the few articles of furniture 
packed away in the cellar, and his 
youthful wife sleeping in the cold 
ground. With fervent words and 
many tears he expressed his grati- 
tude to the writer for his solicitude 
concerning her spiritual welfare, 
and for the care which he had 
taken of her mortal part after the 
spirit had gone home.”—fev. R. 


J. Walker, of the Floating Church. 


8 Se 


Take Christ on Board Thy Little Ship. 


Take Christ on board thy little ship! 
Trust thou in Him alone. 
Push from the shore, fear not the waves 
That break with sullen moan. 
Although thy vessel trembles sore 
With angry tossing, more and more, 
Still, though the waters raging be 
And do increase, 


Yet, be at peace, 
For Christ is with thee on the sea! 


If midst the howling of the storm 
Thou can’st not hold the helm. 
Have courage, for He will not let 
The waves thee overwhelm. 
Yet, though the waves surge mountain 
high, 
The thunders roll, the lightnings fly, 
Thy ship in safety on will sail, 
Up-heaving crest 
Will be at rest 
When Christ is with thee in the gale! 


Awake, awake! be watching aye, 
Hope, trust in Him and pray; 

And Christ, the Lord, in His good time 
The tempest will allay. 

The storm is silent at His voice, 

' Therefore, oh timid child, rejoice ! 

The wildest, loudest waves will cease 
At His command ; 
And in His hand 

He holds the rainbow of our peace! 

From the German of Julius Sturm. 
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The Sailor’s Text. 
JHE PiFe Boar. 


‘« Neither is there salvation in any other; for there is none other name under heav- 
en given among men, whereby we must be saved.” Acts iv: 12. 

Here is the only hope for a wrecked and ruined soul. Not clinging to some mis- 
erable planks of its own self-righteousness, but to him who is revealed as the refuge 
from the storm, and the covert from the tempest. These floating spars of creature- 
merit may seem well enough to trust to now, but they will be foun to be wretched 
props, ‘refuges of lies,” on that great and terrible day which is to try every man’s 


work and refuge of what sort it is. 
Christ is the very Savior I need. 
mighty to pity and compassionate. 


As God, he is mighty to save; as man, he is 
He is exalted on his throne, ‘‘to give repent- 


ance to his people, and the remission of sins.” 


‘* Jesus! refuge of my soul, 

Let me to thy bosom fly; 
While the billows o’er me roll— 

While the tempest still is high. 
Hide me, O my Savior hide, 

Till the storms of life are past; 
Safe into the haven guide, 

Oh, receive my soul at last! 


eo oer 


Land Ho! 


Under this title, a clerical correspond- 
ent at Queensville, Ontario, Ca., sends us 
the following forceful skeleton of a ser- 
mon from Gen. viii, 13.—Noah removed 
the covering of the ark, and looked and 
behold the face of the ground was dry. 


There is no nation on the face of the 
earth which has not some record of the 
deluge. Chaldea, Egypt, Greece, Uhina, 
Hindostan, Mexico. The North Ameri- 
can Indians have the dove, the raven, 
and the rainbow! 

It was the custom of ancient mariners 
to fly from the ship, during the voyage, a 
dove or pigeon, in order to predict from 
its movements the success of the voyage. 
In the text we have Noah heaving in 
sight of land after a year, or a year and 
ten days of merciful imprisonment. 
How affecting that first look upon a 
silent desolate shore! ' 

I. Here is rest after a troubled voyage. 
Never such a ship, such a crew, such a 
freight, such a departure. It was a 
storm produced by sin, sudden, terrible, 
overwhelming, and yet on the troubled 
waves of death, there floated the ark of 


‘‘Other refuge have I none, 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee; 
Leave, oh, leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me. 
All my trust on thee is stayed— 
All my help from thee I bring; 
Cover my defenceless head 
With the shadow of thy wing.” 


life. At last her keel scrapes the ground, 
and she floats no more, the hatches are 
taken off, and the anxious wandering 
eyes peer over the mighty bulwarks, and 
behold, the face of the ground was dry! 

Here is the end of a noble ship. 
Her model once lay in the mind of the 
Eternal, in due time it was revealed to 
Noah. It should increase our love for 
the Bible to know, that the true propor- 
tions of marine architecture are here in- 
dicated, and that the man who would 
build a ship to-day for capacity, speed, 
safety and beauty, must follow the lines 
of the first shipbuilder. 

1. She was built and fitted up un- 
der the direction of God. 

2. She was the only means of escape 
provided. 

3. She saved only those who were on 
board. 

4, She was unlike any other thing the 
people saw. 

She floats in a storm, she grounds in 
a calm, lands a single family on the 
purified shores, with the rainbow of 
mercy over head. The voyage and her 
‘Brief life is here our 


portion.” 
Il. Here is the reward of her great 
Commander. What is the highest re- 


= 
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ward a man can have? The blessing of 
God! Was he rewarded for skill, origi- 
nality, experience in navigation ? No. 
But for obedience! How his faith towers 
above reason, experience, probability. 

1. Reason could not help him. 

2. Experience could not help him. 

3. Uniformity of nature could not 
help him. 

4, Contemporary opinion could not 
help him. 

These were all against him, yet he 
triumphed. With marked approval it is 


' recorded, Thus did Noah according to 


all that God commanded him so did he. 
Gen. vi, 22. 


Application. 


a.—A greater calamity is coming, 


| Matt. xxiv, 388. 


b.—One remedy only is provided. 
c.—The time to enter the ark is Now. 


———_—__—— e<p_______. 
For the Sailors’ Magazine. 


Efficiency of the U.S, Life Saving 


Service. 


I wish to report the loss of the 


| Schooner Highlander of Ellsworth, Me., 


/ eargo of coal. 


on the night of the 2ist inst., bound 
from Amboy to Salem, Mass., with a 
When about one mile 
north of the Handkerchief Shoal, she 
took a heavy blow, was knocked down, 
and shifted cargo. Not being able to 
carry any sail we were obliged to anchor. 
We gave her both anchors and a kedge. 
She laid very well for about four hours; 


but the wind still increased, and it be- 


| 


{ 


| came very rough. 


The sea broke over 
her continually, causing her to part both 
chains. We then set a two reefed main- 


| sail and jib, and tried to keep her off the 
shoal, but the wind and tide being against 


us we were unable to do so, and she drift- 
ed on to the Shovelfull Shoal and bilged, 
the sea making a clean breach over her. 
We were wet and it was very cold, but 
we shut ourselves up in the house and 


/kept quite comfortable until morning, 


when we were taken off by the life-boat 


-of Station No. 13, Monomoy (Cape Cod) 
Beach, and after walking three miles in 


the sand, arrived at safe quarters. 
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Through your able Magazine I wish 
to tender my heartfelt thanks to Capt. 
G. W. Baker, and his crew of six able- 
bodied, praiseworthy men, for their time- 
ly assistance in rescuing myself and 
erew, which, under the circumstances, 
was quite difficult. I cannot speak too 
highly of Capt. Baker. Whoever may 
have the misfortune of being shipwreck- 
ed, and the good fortune of falling into 
his hands will find a friend and a home. 
I was necessarily detained at his quar- 
ters, and I could not have been better 
treated by a father. 1 think he is the 
right man for the office he so gallantly 
fills. If any one thinks the Life Saving 
Service a useless expense they should be 
shipwrecked as many times as I have 
been. I pray that it may not be changed 
into other hands. 

Iam, most respectfully yours, 
B. J. Woop, 
Master. 
Chatham, Mass., March 26th, 1878. 


24 << 


Personnel of the U, S. Navy. 


Time was when the seamen of the 
American Navy were the most willing, 
intelligent, and efficient who sailed un- 
der any flag. ‘They were the graduates 
of the rough life on the fishing-banks of 
New England and of the merchant ser- 
vice, and were, in general, men of good 
character as well as able seamen, and 
American-born. At the present time, of 
the 7,500 sailors in the Navy, fewer than 
3,000 are said to be American-born, and 
many of them are simply the refuse of 
the merchant service of the world, unnat- 
uralized, of low character, and unsteady. 
It is proposed by a Marylander in the 
House of Representatives, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Kimmell, to Americanize the Navy 
once more, by enlisting 750 boys every 
year, giving them two years’ instruction 
at moderate cost, and then putting them 
on board our ships in place of the pre- 
sent seamen. ‘The plan presents many 
interesting features. It will strengthen 
our Navy materially, and it will also 
train men for the merchant service. A 
better class of seamen could doubtless be 
obtained without resorting to the policy 
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proposed by Mr. Kimmell. Better pay 
would secure better men. But here is a 
method of securing better men without 
increasing the compensation.—lV. Y. 
Tribune. 

We can endorse many statements in 
the foregoing paragraph, and should be 
disposed to favor the efforts of Hon. Mr. 
Kimmell to improve our naval service. 
But the Tribune’s assertion as to the 
worthlessness of sailors now in the Navy, 
is too sweeping. By its increase, for 
years past, in the enlistment of great 
numbers of Scandinavian seamen, we 
have reason to know that the U. S. 
Navy has incorporated into itself a grand 
element of efficiency, and one thoroughly 
open to culture by the best methods for 
developing manhood. 


—— i? - oe ——_— 


A New Life Boat Tried. 


A life boat recently tested at the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Navy Yard is thus de- 
scribed. The boat has two rubber and 
gutta percha air cylinders twenty-one 


feet long and two feet in diameter, and 
the deck has five seats, or ‘‘ thwarts,” 
which will comfortably seat fifty persons. 

The cylinders of the boat were inflat- 
ed before the inspection. It is claimed 
that they can be filled with air in the 
space of five minutes. The boat was 
lowered into the water from the davits 
and thirty-eight stalwart sailors jumped 
off the float on the life boat with a cat- 
like agility. The water rose above the 
deck about two inches, but the inflated 
cylinders rose high above the surface, 
exhibiting a still greater bearing capaci- 
ty. Two oarsmen then pulled her out 
in the stream, and then bent well to 
their oars and came dashing in at full 
speed against the floating dock. The 
rubber prows struck, and the rebound 
was gentle and easy. Then forty-eight 
men got on the boat, and, though she 
dipped deeply in the water, it was ap- 
parent that she could neither capsize 
nor sink, The raft was then hauled up 
on the davits to the main dock, where it 
was carried by four men and thrown 
overboard at a point fifty feet below. 
It righted, and the experiment was re- 
peated with like success. Then it was 
turned upside down and launched. This 
time it remained in that position as it 
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struck the water, but its floating capaci- 
ty was not impaired. It was then 
launched suddenly, end foremost, and 
striking the water dipped as gracefully 
as a duck and shot forward with ease 
and rapidity. The next test was to haul 
it alongside the dock and place several 
pieces of heavy pig iron amidships, then 
to draw the air plugs and transform the 
bout into a raft by disinflating the cy- 
linders. 
successful. The trial was terminated by 
going through the process of reinflation. 


———<—<—et 2 


Sweden, 
HELSINGBORG. 


Rey. N. P. WaAutstept, over date of 
18th March, transmitting to us a letter 
from Mr. E. Erixsson, says:—‘‘ During 
the past week, God granted me to visit 
on several vessels, and to: distribute the 
word of life to sailors. To-day I met 
with a seaman who told me that several 
young sailors in Rullen, two Swedish 
miles from Helsingborg, had begun to 
inquire for their salvation.” 

GEFLE. 

Mr. E. Eriksson, who has been in our 
service since 1851, will close his term of 
labor on the 30th of next June. He 
writes to us:—‘‘ I offer my thanks to the 
Society for all their efforts for Scandi- 
navian sailors. During this year (and 
we may add, in all his service heretofore, 
Ep. Maa.) I have offered my life and 
strength in missionary work, and God 
has blessed my labors. I trust that I 
have a place in the heart of my Father. 
His name is Counsellor, and he is my 
Hope.” 


=< 2 


France. 
MARSEILLES. __ 

Rey. D. S. Goverr, Chaplain, says:— 
“‘T have most satisfactory progress to 
report among the sailors. During the 
past month, my average congregation of 
sailors has been thirty to forty. I en- 
close an account of a little incident of 


This experiment was fairly ~ 


ee 


ee ha, 
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the past quarter, which I forwarded to 
the Church of England Temperance 
Chronicle. The young American men- 
tioned is W.— G.——, whose pledge- 
signing I also enclose.—I am also visit- 
ing in Hospital now one of your coun- 
trymen who, poor fellow, after all his 
noble efforts for others in Turkey (he 
was chief of American Ambulance Ser- 
vice in the Turkish war) is laid up here 
with serious illness. 

Mad from Drink—Attempts at Reform. 


A correspondent kindly sends us the 
following incidents:—On the 28rd Janu- 
ary an Irish sailor, aged 50, came into 
the lodging house between two and three 
in the morning, and with a razor cut the 
throat of an American sailor sleeping in 
the same room. The man started up, 
struggled with the drunken assassin, and 
nearly had his thumb cut off. The 
wounds were dressed in the Hotel Dieu, 
and the drunkard imprisoned. Both the 
wounded man and the prisoner have 
since taken the total abstinence pledge. 
In the same hospital, an Englishman, 
has been lying for three or four months, 
in consequence of a trifling injury to his 
foot. The doctors say that had his blood 
not been poisoned by alcohol, it would 
have been well in a week. On the Ist 
January, a Scotchman, mate of his ves- 


_ sel, was returning from a drinking bout 


to the ship, when he was set upon, 
knocked down, and robbed of watch, and 
£2. Another British sailor, in the fol- 
lowing week, went to one of the low 
taverns with 300 francs, got drunk, was 
robbed during the night, and turned into 
the street next morning penniless. 

The following is the pledge of the 
Church of England Temperance Society, 
above referred to: 

‘*T hereby agree to abstain from the 
use of Alcoholic liquors, except for relig- 
ious purposes or under medical order.” 


—— oO 


Religious Needs of English Seamen, 


Word on The Waters, the organ of The 
London, Eng. Missions To Seamen Socie- 


| ty, says, in a recent number:—‘‘ The only 


means of religious instruction available 
for them while on shipboard, is that pro- 
vided by Societies. They are, while 


afloat, necessarily withdrawn from such 


] 
| 


church privileges as are within easy reach 
of all landsmen, and are rarely included 
in parochial visitation.” 
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Benevolent Operations in Behalf of 
Seamen, 


In volume xlviii of the Sattors’ Mac- 
AZ\NE, for the year 1876, (pages 212, 241, 
257, and 805), we gave, under this head- 
ing, a summary view of work carried 
on by the AmpricaN Spamen’s FRIEND 
Socrery from 1857-8 to 1874-5, bringing 
the record of its labor down to the forty- 
seventh year of the Society’s existence. 
These articles continued similar articles 
published in the Magazine in 1857-8, 
which had epitomized the same efforts 
from the organization of the Society, to 
the close of the last named year. We 
now resume the presentation, from the 
point whence it was dropped, two years 
since, and bring the record to the close 
of our semi-centennial year, as follows :— 


FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR—1875-6. 


‘‘Chaplains, Missionaries and Colpor- 
teurs have found themselves with more 
than enough to do,” says the Annual Re- 
port, made May 8th, 1876, ‘‘and their 
labors have been cheered by results which 
justify us in calling this last THE YEAR oF 
SPIRITUAL INGATHERING.” 

Some changes during the twelvemonth 
were noted. Rev. H. P. Bereu was 
transferred by his church authorities 
from CHRISTIANSAND, Norway, to an in- 
land station, and so passed from our 
service. Rev. EH. W. Marraews, Chap- 
lain at Haves, France, brought his ef- 
forts for the provision of a new ‘‘ Mari- 
ners’ Institute and Church ” towards suc- 
cessful completion. 

The labors of Messrs. Moopy and San- 
KBy in the seaports of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and in New York City 
created great interest among seamen. 
‘‘They were not only attracted in un- 
usual numbers to the services of these 
Evangelists, when accessible to them, 
but they were deeply impressed by their 
simple, earnest and affectionate present- 
ation of truth, in word and song. Hun- 
dreds of them were hopefully converted; 
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and going to sea, while still in the warmth 
of their first love, re-telling the Gospel 
story, relating their new religious ex- 
periencies, holding meetings with their 
shipmates, and in the forecastle, on the 
main deck and high up in the rigging, 
indeed wherever duty called them, sing- 
ing the hymns and tunes, with which 
they seemed almost inspired, they won- 
derfully helped on everywhere abroad 
the past year’s conquests of grace. It 
was certainly, in almost every American 
seaport, a remarkable year. In some 
places Chaplains whose hearts had well 
nigh failed them, found their work easier 
than ever, and all along the line of our 
sea-coast from Portland to San Francis- 
co, workers among seamen were cheered 
and encouraged.” 

The Norrotkx, VA. SEAMEN’S F'RTEND 
Socirty, (auxiliary to A. S. F. 8.), cel- 
ebrated its semi-centenary, Feb. 14th, 
1876, the Corresponding Secretary of the 
National Organization being present, 
and Rev. EH. N. Crane, at that time our 
Chaplain for eleven years, giving the 
historical discourse.—A Reading-room 
for sailors was opened at Prnsacona, 
Fla.—Chaplain Burr, at GaALvEston, 
Texas, reported that ‘‘never since my 
connection with the work for sailors 
have tracts and Testaments been more 
eagerly sought for and apparently more 
appreciated than now.”—At Boston, 
Mass., Capt. Andrew Bartlett, making 
his sixteenth annual report of labor at the 
Chelsea Hospital said:—‘‘The past year 
there have been in the hospital 663 officers 
and men; in 16 years 12,088, from twenty 
nationalities; two meetings each week, 
with weekly distribution of reading in 
ten languages; the last year 110 Bibles 
and Testaments, 285,000 pages of 
tracts, 3,100 religious papers, and 1,500 
magazines and pamphlets. Many have 
stood up for prayers, 91 have signed the 
pledge, 45 have given hope of conversion, 
754 in 16 years, 34 catholics among 
them. I meet many who tell me they 
were led to Christ at the hospital. Many 
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striking cases might be stated ; one 


young Swede earnestly desired to go | 


home and get an education, that he might 
preach the Gospel.”—In New York City 
Mr. J. C. Spencer, a converted sailor, 
and Mr. Dewirt C. Starter, long a faith- 
ful laborer for sailors, entered the So- 
ciety’s service. 

Three hundred and twenty-six new 
Loan LipraARies were sent to sea, and 
four hundred and sixty-four were refit- 
ted and reshipped, with a total of 28,440 
volumes.—The third annual presentation 
of books to the graduating class from 
the U. S. Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Md. took place in June, 1875. 


The same number of copies of the ; 


Sartors’ MaGazine, (78,000) were print- 
ed as in the previous year, with 20,000 
copies of the SpamEn’s FRIEND, and 300,- 
000 copies of the Lire Boat. 


Sartors’ Homs,\ New York. Boarders 
were 2,034, depositing with the Super- 
intendent, $34,669, of which $17,550 
went to relatives and friends, and $3,118 
were placed in Savings Banks. 


Receipts for the eleven months, from 
May ist, 1875, to April 1st, 1876, with 
previous balance, $58,657 19; expendi- 
tures, $57,692 46. 


FORTY-NINTH YEAR—1876-7, 


Every laborer in commission from the 
Society at the beginning of the year, was 
in commission at its close. The Samors’ 
Macazine for January, 1877, (p. 20), 
said of the Society's 


Foreign Field. 


‘‘We are grateful in being able to say, 
that the opening year finds our stations 
upon the foreign field occupied as they 
were a twelvemonth since, and almost 
entirely by the same Christian laborers. 
At Bonne Esperance Harbor on the La- 
BRADOR Coast, where we have been pri- 
vileged to aida mission to residents and 
seamen, since the year 1860,—Rev. S. 
Rk, Burter continues his faithful minis- 
trations, begun in 1865. Rev. Jamus 


od 
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SPENCER, aided by the Society since 1865, 
prosecutes his labors for seamen at St. 
Johns, N. B. 
TRIES, all our missionaries in service a year 
ago, are spared to carry on the work to 
which most of them have given their best 
energies, for many years. In Swepen, 
Rev. N. P. Wantsvepr is yet at Helsing- 
borg, where he has wrought under our 
auspices, since 1871. Curisrran Carus- 
son has been connected with us by his 
mission work at Warberg and Wedige in 
Sweden, since 1865;—Hrix Hrixsson, 
now at Gefle in Sweden, since 1851;—A. 
M. Lsunesere at Stockholm, since 1845, 
and Joun Linpgtius on Gothland, in 
Sweden, since 1848.—In Denmark, at 
Copenhagen, Mr. ANDREW WOLLESON en- 
tered upon our service within the calen- 
dar year just closed, and, with Rev. P. 
EK. Rypine, one of our oldest missionaries 
(having begun his labor in 1858), there 
gives the gospel to the men of the sea. 
At Odense, in the same kingdom, is Mr. 
F,. L. Rymxer, commissioned by our So- 
ciety in 1857, whose work has often had 
the signal seal of God’s favor. In Nor- 
way, at Christiansand, a missionary, 
Rev. S. Swenson, has been appointed who 
will soon take the place vacated by Rev. 
H. P. Bereu, transferred to an interior 
field. 

“Rev. E. W. Marruews is at Antwerp, 
in BELGIum, where we organized a Mission 
in 1866,—Mr. Matthews becoming the 
conjoint British and American Sailors’ 
Chaplain, here, in 1872. At Havre and 
Marseilles, in FRANCE, Rev. Henry Ro- 
cers and Rev. H. S. Brooks, still work, 
under our appointments, made in 1863, 
and 1874, respectively.—In Iranran SEa- 
PORTS, we are represented now, as before, 
at Genoa and Spezia, by Rev. DonaLp 
Mrtter, and by Rev. Epwarp CLARK, 
since 1870.—In Japan, at Yokohama, 
Mr. W. T. Austen has been putting 
forth efforts for his fellow seamen, rich- 
ly rewarded, under our auspices, since 
1874. 


In ScanDINAVIAN Coun-. 
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“Rev. Dr. S. C. Damon has been our 
Chaplain at Honolulu, in the SanpwicH 
IsLANDS, since 1841. His recent visit to 
the United States showed that his eye 
was not dim, or his natural force abated, 
by the years of toil which have so long 
made his name a benediction to sailors 
in the Pacific, and brought honor to 
Christ.—Not enumerating colporteurs, 
readers, and other helpers, employed by 
brethren here named, and supported 
wholly or in part from our treasury, this 
makes a total of seventeen chief ]aborers 
under the care of the AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN’S FRIEND Society, in its foreign 
field.” 

At Anrwmrp, Belgium, the new Mar- 
iners’ Institute and Church was opened 
on the 8th August, 1876, and special ser- 
vices in conneetion with its opening 
continued on other days through the 
month.—A local Advisory Committee 
was cleated at YokoHamA, Japan, com- 
posed chiefly of resident representatives 
of the leading foreign missionary societies, 
for the purpose of more effective aid- 
ing work for seamen at that port.—An 
appropriation was made to help Mr. 
GEORGE STEDMAN, a Christian worker’ 
for sailors at FuncHa, Madeira Islands. 

The issue of the SarLtors’ Macazine 
for January, 1877, (page 23), refers thus 
to the Society’s 


Domestic Stations. 


“* A degree of stability has character- 
ized our workers for several years, which 
is at once a token of God’s blessing, and 
an assurance of their adaptation to the 
service in which they have been engaged. 
The beginning of the present year wit- 
nesses few changes among them. In 
New York Crry, Mr. C. A. BorELua has 
wrought at the Sailors’ Home since 1869, 
and has had co-laborers for months past, 
in Mr. J. HE. Spencer and Mr. Drwirr 
C. Suater. At Syracuse, at Rocuestsr, 
and at Burrato, N. Y., Dea. IsraEL 
Stark, Rev’s Davip Dickry and P. G. 
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Cook, began their labors among boatmen 
on the Hrie Canal, which yet continues 
—the former two in 1869, the latter in 


1870. At Boston, Mass., Capt. ANDREW — 


Bartiert has labored at Chelsea Hos- 
pital since 1859, and is spared to pursue 
his work with the zest and success of 
earnest Christian consecration. Rev. E. 
N. Crane, now Chaplain at Norro.k, 
Va., began there, in 1865; Rev. J. L. 
Keen, at Winmrneton, N. C., in 1873. 
Rev. W. B. Yates, long time Chaplain 
at CHARLESTON, S. C., began to hold of- 
ficial relations to us in 1865, and Rev. 
RicHarD Wess, at SAVANNAH, Ga., in 
1868. Rev. W. A. Carrer has cared 
for sailors at Prnsacoua, Fla., since 
1869, and still carries on all labor of this 
sort, which is done at that port. Rev. 
L. H. Peas, at New ORLEANS, La., has 
been in the Society’s service, since 1865, 
—and Rey. H. B. Burr, now at GaLvss- 
TON, Texas, since 1869. Chaplain J. Ro- 
WELL at SAN Francisco, Cal., began to 
work for sailors, with us, in 1850, at 
Aspinwall, on the Isthmus of Darien. 

“Excluding several colporteurs an 
helpers aided by us here, as on the foreign 
field—these brethren at our domestic 
stations, aggregate fourteen Chaplains 
and Missionaries.” 

Rev. F. SournwortH, the Seamen’s 
Chaplain at Porrtanp, Me., wrote from 
his station:—‘‘ There is a precious work 
of grace in progress all along the sea- 
coast, eastward. Tidings of its power 
come to us continually through our sea- 
faring friends.”—Supplies were sent to 
Mr. W. A. Loyner, to aid him in his 
work for seamen at the Portsmouth, N. 
H., U.S. Navy Yard.—Chaplain Cranz, 
at NorroLk, Va., sustained weekly and 
other services at the Bethel, visited 1,400 
vessels, distributed 22,000 pages of tracts, 
. 8,500 copies of the Satnors’ Magazine, 
and other papers, und 318 copies of the 
Bible, and placed twelve libraries on 
shipboard.—Yellow fever epidemic at Sa- 
VANNAH, Ga., greatly interfered with the 
work of Chaplain Wxsp, who was also 
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afflicted by its removal of two of his chil- 
dren. 25,000 sailors arrived in that port. 
—From the San Francisco, Cal., Bethel, 
Chaplain RowsLi reported:—‘‘For a 
year and a half, at least, not a week has 
passed without hopeful conversions, over 
125 in the year 1876. We have no ex- 
citement, but no dull meetings. I have 
some excellent helpersin my church, who 
walk with God.”—Grants were made to 
Mr. T. D. WrLtiAMs, non-commissioned 
Chaplain at the Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. 
Navy Yard, and a deep religious feeling 
was developed in connection with services 
held there, many sailors becoming Chris- 
tians. Five, at one time, of as many dif- 
ferent nationalities, united, just before 
going to sea, with one of the city 
churches. 


Three hundred and seven new Loan 
Libraries were sent out, and four hun- 
dred and ninety-two refitted and reship- 
ped.—Publication was made of 78,000 
copies of the Satnors’ Macazine, 40,000 
copies of the SEAMEN’S FRIEND, and 300,- 
000 copies of the Lire Boat, with 2,000 


copies of THE Sartor’s Text Boor, a 


small manual by Rev. Jamzs McDurr 
of Chiselhurst, England. 


Sattors’ Homg, New York. Boarders 
numbered 1,834, and deposits with the Su- 
perintendent amounted to $25,049, of 
which $18,258 were sent to relatives and 
friends and $2,560 were placed in Savings 
Banks. 


Receipts for the year, with small bal- 
ance at its opening, $65,805 22; expen- 
ditures, $68,318 14. 


FIFTIETH YEAR—1877-8. 


During the closing year of the first 
half century of the Society’s work, its 
operations have been carried forward 
without abatement. Rev. H. B. Burr, 
Chaplain at Galveston, Texas, passed from 
our service, removing to the interior of 
that State, but measures have been taken 
to continue and aid in work for seamen 
at that port. 


AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


Rev. S. R. Burner retired from his 
labor at: Bonne Esperance Harbor on the 
Lasrapor Coast, begun in 1865, in con- 
sequence of ill health, and Miss Warri- 
NER was joined by Miss Hampron, from 
Montreal; the two ladies continuing the 
work. 

Some re-adjustment of workers was 
made in the Scandinavian Missions after 
a visit to that field, and to others, by the 
_ Corresponding Secretary in the summer 
of 1877, but at the close of the twelve- 
month every long-tried and faithful mis- 
sionary was at his post, and revival bless- 
ings had been vouchsafed to several of 
them.—Reyv. S. Swenson began labor at 
Curist1ania, Norway, July 1st.—Rev. D. 
S. Goverr took the place of Rey. H. S. 
Brooxs at Marseilles, France.—Rev. E. 
W. Marruews, Chaplain at Antwerp, 
visited the United States, to procure 
funds for discharge vf a debt upon the 
New Mariner’s Institute and Bethel. 

The Sattors’ Macazine for January, 
1878, contained an interesting record of 
the work of God for seamen at Calcutta, 
India, for the previous three or four years, 
and in April of the same year, the Ma- 
GAZINE printed statements from Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (pages 97, 98) which verified it. 

A new Mission was commenced at Port- 
land, Oregon, with Rev. R. S. Srupss as 
Chaplain, alocal and Auxiliary Seamen’s 
Friend Society having been formed in 
connection with his work, November 4th. 
The sum of $5,400 was raised in four 
months, towards building a Sailors’ 
Home and Church. The Chaplain also 
reported to the Society as to needs of 
seamen in the Puget Sound Region, on 
U.S. Pacific coast, after a careful tour 
through it.—Labor was continued upon 
the DELAWARE AND Rarriran CANAL in 
New Jersey, under charge of Mr. C. 
R. Surerps of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, with most happy results, in 
the general improvement of boatmen.— 
The missionaries in New York City re- 
ported great, encouragement in continu- 
ous cases of conversions to Christ among 
seamen, 
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From Boston, Mass. Capt. Bartlett’s 
Annual Report as missionary, said:— 
‘‘We have had a good degree of reli- 
gious interest among the men for the year 
past. Four hundred and thirty-five of- 
ficers and men have been admitted dur- 
ing the year; 227 have been treated as 
outside patients, making 662 in all for 
the year, 18,978 in nineteen years. Two 
meetings have been held each week, also 
Bibles, Testaments, tracts, papers and 
magazines have been distributed weekly. 
Fifty-five Bibles and Testaments, 190,000 
pages of tracts in ten different languages, 
2,000 papers second hand and new, 200 
magazines and pamphlets have been dis- 
tributed. Fifty-five have signed the 
temperance pledge. Twenty-nine have 
given us hope that they have found the 
Savior, making 886 in the nineteen 
years.” 

Loan Lisrarizs. Up to April, 1878, 
eleven months, eight hundred and four 
were sent out; 357 new, 457 reshipped. 
A feature of this year’s work was the is- 
sue of a library to each of eighty-two 
unsupplied Stations of the U. S. Life 
Saving Service; funds for the issue 
($1,640) being received from a Christian 
gentleman in the city of New York. 
Very interesting testimony was received 
as to the acceptability and good results of 
these donations. 


Sattors’ Home, New York. Boarders 
to April 1st, 1878, were 1,619, tbeir de- 
posits with its Superintendent, $16,002, 
of which $7,150 were sent to relatives 
and friends, and $1,805 were placed in 
Savings Banks. This made the total of 
boarders at the Home since its opening 
in 1842; 93,027, total money so deposited 


by them, in various Savings Banks, 
$221,867 15. 
Pupsuications. Up to April 1st, 1878, 


80,000 copies of the Sattors’ Magazine, 
40,000 SrAMEN’s FRIENDS, and 300,000 
Lire Boars were printed. 


Receipts for the year, from all sources, 
including auxiliaries, $85,520 97; ex- 
penditures, $84,899 91, 
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God’s Ways Higher Than Man’s. 


The record of every Christian work 
makes this truth more and more ap- 
parent. A recent instance in our own 
is the following account which reached 
us from Boston, Mass., at the opening of 
last month:—‘‘ A sailor who is acting 
here as missionary for the Boston Port 
Society says that a man was converted 
to Christ on board the schooner Maud 
Webster, by reading a book in the Loan 
Library which you had placed upon it,— 
who was then himself the means of the 
conversion of twenty-five other sailors ! 
He makes the statement confidently and, 
as he says, on good authority.” 

We have taken steps to verify this 
statement. The Library referred to, was 
No. 38,260, which was contributed in 
1869, by the Sabbath-school of the Con- 
gregational Church at Castleton, Vt. 
After a first reshipment, in 1870, we 
shipped it a third time, Nov. 18th, 1872, 
from our Rooms in New York, on the 
Maud Webster of Bangor, Me., bound for 
Indianola, Tex., in the care Capt. G. W. 
Winter, seven men in thecrew. The next 
tidings from it comes to us in the state- 
ments above made. 


———_—_——2 + <= _______ 


Genuine Gratitude. 

A seaman who was lately aided to reach 
his home in Chicago, from our fund for 
the relief of ‘‘Shipwrecked and desti- 
tute,” sent us a note after his arrival in 
that city, from which we make extracts, 
which show a genuine appreciation on 
his part of what we were glad to do for 
him. 

*‘T hope you will excuse me for not 
writing to you before..... I arrived 
here last Saturday morning at 8 o’clock— 
thanks to Almighty God, and to you my 
most respected friend. You have also 
the thanks and blessings of my family. 
We will never forget your kindness,” 

He then apologizes for having given 
us a wrong name when in New York,— 
says the deception, of which we knew 
nothing, has greatly troubled him, goes 
on to explain it, and adds:— 
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<‘T don’t know of anything that mars 
my happiness but the lack of your for- 
giveness for this,—which I hope to ob- 
tain in your next communication to me, 
if you will be kind enough to take the 
trouble to make one.” 


——___< 6<>____ 


For The Port of Natal, 


It is a pleasant illustration of the ex- 
tent to which in this fiftieth year of the 
Society’s existence, its christian service 
for the men cf the sea is called for,—that 
is furnished in the record of Libraries 
Nos. 6,388, 6,389, and 6,390, sent out as 
may be seen upon the first page of this 
month’s Lire Boat, to the Port of Natal, 
South Africa. They go in answer toa 
request of an honored missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and will be in charge, 
in Durban, the sea-port of Natal, of Mr. 
Cowing, Sr., who has long had at heart, 
the interests of sailors in that port. 


———— > + > + fa 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr. F. ALEXANDER, Superintendent, 
reports one hundred and sixty-six ar- 
rivals at the Homr, during the month 
of March, 1878. These men deposited 
with him, for safe keeping, the sum of 
$2,631, of which $1,330 were sent to rel- 
atives and friends, and $550 placed 
in the Savings Bank,—the balance being 
returned to depositors. 

Ten men were shipped without advance 
during the month, and five were sent to 
the Hospital. 


2 +<__. 


Marine Disasters in March, 1878. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or 
bound to or from ports in the United States, 
reported totally lost and missing during the 
month was 48, of which 21 were wrecked, 11 
abandoned, 2 burned, 3 sunk by collision, 2 
capsized, 1 foundered, and 8 are missing. The 
list comprises 5 steamers, 7 ships, 8 barks, 9 
brigs, and 19 schooners, and their total value, 
exclusive of cargoes, is estimated at $1,087,0U0. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those indicated by a w were 
wrecked, @ abandoned, b burned, sec sunk by 
potieion, c. capsized, /. foundered, and m mis- 
ing. 
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STEAMERS. 


Stamfordam, m. from Baltimore, for Ipswich. 

North Point, w. from Port Antonio, for Phila- 
delphia. 

Cordelia, c. from San Francisco, for Coquille 
River. 

Alabama, b. (Fishing steamer.) 

Aid (tug), b. (at Biddeford, Me.) 


SHIPS. 


Iceland, m. from Boston, for Bombay. 
Jona ee, a. from Antwerp, for New 
ork. 
Grace Darling, m. from Departure Bay, for 
San Francisco. 
ene Empire, a. from Bremen, for New 
ork. 
Kent’s Bank, m. from Manila, for New York. 
N.& rae Gardner, a. fiom Galveston, for Liver- 
pool. 
Americana, w. from Darien, for Glasgow. 


BARKS. 


Malta, w. from Androssan, for Hampton Roads 
Unione, w. from Martinique, for New Orleans. 
Leonora, a. from New York, for Liverpool. 
Columbia, a. from New York, for Rotterdam. 
Pretty Jemima, a. from Bull River, for London. 
Antoinetta, a. from New York, for Penarth. 
John Mathues, w. from Cardenas, for N. of 
Hatteras. 
Edward James, m. from Astoria, for Honolulu. 


BRIGS. 


Sunnyside, a from New York, for Penzance. 

Annie W. Goddard, w. from Portland, tor Ma- 
tanzas. 

Magdala, w. from Mobile, for Glasgow. 

=p puand Adrien, a. from Pensacola, for Nan- 

es. 

'D. M. Dickie, a. from New York, for Leith. 

Viola, a. from New York, for Penarth. 

John W. Hunt, m. from Boston, for Kingston, 


a. 
Abbie C. Titcomb, w, from Glasgow, for Ha- 
vana. 
Sheet Anchor, m. from Burrard Inlet, for 
Aonolulu. 
SCHOONERS. 


G. Ave Enadley, w. from Philadelphia, for Nor- 
wich. 
A.D, Henderson, w. from Savannah, for Da- 


rien. 

F. St. Clair Edwards, w. from Baltimore, tor 
Savannah. ; 

Twin sisters, w. (at Trinidad, Cal.) 

Fourth of July, c. from San Francisco, for 
Point Keyes. 

E. & L. Cordery, s.c. from Richmond, Va., 
for Providence. ; 

Ben, w. from Wilmington, N. C., for Cienfue- 


gos. 

Jessie Carll, w. (near Garrucha.) 

Post Boy, w. from Rockland. 

Highlander, w. from Amboy, for Salem, Mass. 

Enterprise, w. from Wells, for Boston. 

Detiance, w. from Kichmond, Va., for George- 
town, 8. C. 

Elizabeth Ann, s. c. (Oysterman). 

W.H. Gibbons, s. c. (Oysterman). 

Flora M. Crowley, a. from Savannah, for Se- 
ville. 

Ruth H. Baker, /. from Philadelphia, for Port- 
land. 

A. H. Hickman, w. 
Portland. 

Horace, w. (at Lower Cal.) ; 

Waiter Palmer, m. from Charleston, for Balti- 
more, 


from Philadelphia, tor 


The Bureau Veritas publishes the following 
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statistics of vessels of all nationalities reported 
lost during the month of 


FEBRUARY, 1878, 


Sailing Vessels :—28 American, 28 English, 
14 French, 8 Norwegian, 7 Italian, 5 German, 5 
Austrian, 3 Greek, 2 Danish, 2 Spanish, 2 Swed- 
ish, 1 Nicaraguan, | Dutch, 2 of which the na- 
tionality is unknown; total: 108. In this num- 
ber are included 6 vessels reported missing. 


_Steamers :—11 English, 1 American, 1 Bra- 
zilian, 1 Swedish, 1 of which the nationality is 
unknown; total: 15. In this number isinclud- 
ed 1 steamer reported missing. 


— =< ___. 
Receipts for March, 1878. 
MAINE. 
Augusta, Dea. Spaulding........ eroee $5 00 
Bangor, lst Cong. church......... ae Oa LO 
Bethel, 2nd Cong. church............ 5 v0 
Blue Hill, Cong. church............+. 7 50 
Brunswick, Central Cong. church.... 7 00 
OalareCongs churGhernnausesinacseerts 12 00 
Cumberland, Cong. church.......... 10 00 
Gorham, Cong. Church....-scc cesses 11 60 
Hallowell, Mrs. A.C. Drummond.... 20 00 
North Yarmouth, Cong. church..... il 00 
South Freeport, Cong. church....... » 28 07 
Wieliss lat Cone mChurchncsnacisewsiins 27 80 
Qnd Cone. CHUGH ie. ssc sve6s > siweree) Me Ae 
Winthrop, Dea. Seawall........ Segoe 5 00 
Yarmouth, Cong. church............ - 81 00 
Central Cong. church..... FCON ONO 6 6 10 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
Atkinson, Cong. church........-...+. 8 00 
Miss Abigail Page, for library..... 20 00 
Exeter, Miss Sarah A. Rowland...... 1 00 
Rindge, Cong. church........ SOOOOBC 1 55 
Sanbornton, Cong. church........ sieeey 101 66: 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Belchertown, Cong. church.......... 31 00 
Chelsea, lst Cong. church...... 9 64 
Chicopee, 2nd Cong. church. 16 82 
Cohasset, Cong. church.......... Agog. Jl 5 
Dalton, Cong. church.......... ental 23 93 
Dorchester, Village Cong. church.... 19 53 
East Medway, Cong. church......... 17 72 
Hatfield, Cong. church........... tows Sf 30 
MZ6Cs Ne ks U OM ters ae nielelele states eiete SObC 5 00 
Longmeadow, Gents’ Benevolent So- 

(NN Sanooabacoadocod SonaneosE pros | Sei eit) 
Lunenburg, Cong. church........-... 3 92 
Middlefield, Cong. church........--.. 16 00 
Monson, Miss Bradford’s S. 8. class.. 2 00 
North Falmouth, Mr. Spears........ 10 47 
Palmer, 2nd Cong. church... 10 00 
Pittsfield. Cong. ch. 8S. S. for] 20 00 
Rockland, Cong. church............- 25 00 
Royalston, Miss Candace Bullock.... 20 00 
Sheffield. Cong. church..... BAGS AG w- ot 
South Egremont, Cong. church...... 15 55 
South Wellfleet, A. F. Paine........ 1 00 
Springfield, Olivet Cong. ch.......... Ah ih) 
Wayland, Cong. church...... ajtomeeice 15 28 
Westfield, 2nd Cong. church..... soda ele 7 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Little Compton, Cong. church....... 13 13 
CONNECTICUT. 
Berlin, 2nd Cong. ch. S.S. for lib’y... 28 07 
East Windsor, Ist Cong. church..... 10 00 
Franklin, Cong. church.........-..4. 716 
Groton, Betsey A. Copp.......--+05+ 5 6 00 
Guilford, Ist Cong. ch. 8S. S. of wh. 

Miss Lydia Chittenden, $20, and 

S. S., $20, for libraries.....---.+.- - 40 00 
Lyme, Cong. ch. parish, individuals.. 10 00 
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Newington, Cong. church.... 
New London, 2nd Cong. church...... 
Norfolk, Cong. ch., of big to const. 
Joseph Selden and L. L. Whit- 
ney, L. M’s, each $30.....- aisistolainste 
dino legacy Chandler A. Spauld- 


ond ong. Phurchisiuid. dsaters Fated 
Terryville, Mrs. Nathan Beach....... 
Walltastord: Cong. church..........- 
EK. J. Doolittle ;..c-.c. cece. Gudea tiec 
Warren, Ist Cong. church........-..- 
Waterbury, Cong. ch. 8. 8. ; for lib’y.. 
Watertown, Cong. church........+: Oc 
John De Forest, for librar 
West Killingly, Cong. church, eight 
young ladies, for library.......... 
Winsted, lst Cong. church........ aie 
Woodbury, North Cong. church...... 


NEw YORK. 


Brockport, Bap. church........ 
Brook yay Clinton Ave. Cong. ch., of 
wh. A.S. Barnes, $50; A. Smith, 


ceccee 


GU Nob sisivec siniiceianienene tesa reas 
A. E. Rowland and David Moffat, 
SN se OMMMU LAM yiceaiecerieatertetarersear 


Lafayette Ave. Pres. ch., add’l..... 
Canandaigua, Cong. ch., of wh. 8. 5.. 
$20, and Mrs. G. Granger, $20, 
for lib’s; and Dr. A. G. Coleman, 
$20, for the Eliza R. Coleman 
Meni iihibralycecccsccecacee sees 
MES CHUPCH.<cic ssc ccecesece anesac 
Chester, Mrs W. N. Leggett........ 3 
Clarence, Pres. church............ as 
German Ref. church....... agOoRObOO 
MM CHULCH a: ec ccc acicte sere aiaereccite 
German M. E. church... Paeceencho waa 
Mrs. Wesley Williams... -- 
Edgewater, Ist,Pres. church iS s. for 
NUD RBG yer pines siete caters elelerei a= 
Frankfort, M. E. church 
Sone E. church... 
New York City, Capt. William Free- 
man and crew, ship Ocean Wave.. 
Capt. Eaton, bark Monitor......... 
Capt. E. H. Tobey, bark Yamoyden 
Capt. J. H. Weeks, brig Harry 
AS2CCL tami oarsieis ciieleie sel vera Pe icoricce 
Trustees Murray Fund...........-- 
Mary Bronson, tor Genoa.......... 
Mrs. S. Bartholomew. Saaiiceateteicis aisle 


Booth 8.8. Miss’y Ass’n for lib’y.. 
Epis. ch. Seamen’s Miss’n for lib’y 
George Wis, TNClis-ccaccs ceva cae eeu 
Z. Stiles Ely......... Taree elawiesneiere 
George D emelee afelersielarstes ctaine erie 


a Penfold.. aalaiaseletclelaisiere o0 
Naylor & O0...0..cs05- 
James L. Banks, M. D. ASAD 
OOS Wecteieny cesses oe 
Thomas Scott 
Charles S. Les cans 
Mrs. R.S. King 
H. W. Loud & Co 

William B. Kendall.. 


eee oreo nroeee 


Friends 


M. E. church. 
Ba 


Rhinebeck, Thomas H. Suckley...... 30 


8 38 
146 95 


60 00 


313 99 
li 16 
6 50 
17 38 
1 00 
4 50 
30 00 
22 02 
20 00 


174 87 


20 00 
1 00 


1 00 
1 60 
7 70 
2 82 
2 25 
5 49 
100 00 
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Scipioville, Bap. church........--.-. rs 5 00 
Mi. Hs Church nccoscmcee ose cee cisnls 2 52 
Yonkers, lst Pres. church........- seey 20°00 
NEW JERSEY. 
Morristown, South Pres. ch., of wh. 
W. L. King, $100..... Gaaner cance - 147 47 
Newark, lst Pres. ch., of wh. Mrs. C. 
Ty Hall, $20, for Copenhagen 
Mission, ands. & Dennis, $20, for 
WDE ANY co sci oieleiw wine re slat sinless (se =~ -- 108 05 
Qnd Pres. Church... .cecsesceres see 9 96 
Plainfield, 8. De Vere Burr, for liby, 
in name of‘: Puss,” Brooklyn-... 20 00 
Princeton, Prof. George Macloskie... 2 00 
Trenton, 3rd Pres. church............ 10 40 
MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, Capt. Sam’l G. Robbins, 
bark Southern Bellé....ccssccccee 00 
$2,695 30 
CALIFORNIA. 
Oakland, Ist Cong. church........ adie Ue. 
1st Unitarian church......... Goeae | 74 i) 
Petaluma, Cong. church............ » 1450 
Redwood, Cong. church........-.-.«. 10 00 
San Francisco, cash rec’d for yents.. . 1,426 00 
Mariners’ churcbh........- 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co............ 
Capt. George D. Morrison 
Falkner, Bell & Co..... Sele a dis/ajeie/siate a  OUROO 
Pope & Talbot.. ecccsecccrccese 100 00 
1st Cong. ohurchessacct sie aoe) Beh 
O@ashiseiccts aatec steels pfeaiseaetete esses 10000 
Union Insurance O0.......-. Sarina 50 00 
OTESOM Sew OOvascise cere te sien Fonhon UU) 
Rankin, Brayton & Co.............. 25 0U 
Risdon Iron Works...... Bisseiveisemersic 25 00 
California Insurance Co............ 25 00 
C. A. Low & Co........-. 25 00 
Holbrook, Merrill & Co. : ; 25 00 
Dickson, De Wolf & Cojcnsccens -- 25 00 
Redington! G1 COtsccecn. scien se sire 25 00 
ouisiMclWane.-. «.-.ncecsnie scetises 3s, 20 00 
Wilhams, Blanchard & Co......... 25 00 
@harles Goodale cnaseuscialemiectmicice 25 00 
MarcusC. Hawley & Co............ 20 00 
Parrott Goi OO smaaciniecine elanetteeeieccers 20 00 
Higgins & Collins............-- maine  OLOO 
Meeker, James & OO. nintonccaee OLE OG 
Levi, Markley & Co........see-eee. 1000 
Macondray & Co... 60) 10 00 
Baker & Hamilton 10 U0 
Apnies.& Dollnerss 5 ss ses ssesecneee 10 00 
Thomas Magee... ......-02-...- eeese 1000 
WevicStOvensiec ce scecieste Podooodobe 10 00 
Mrs. A. (Gy Stiless cote. science sce cn ONOO 
Rogers, Meyer & Co.......... ODO 10 00 
race SY OS oaiaveleeissate eles PUCUOUEEt A seecan) LOKO0! 
a Wis EL Campbell.. Speco ecnnaccan 7 50 
Nathaniel Grayiwe es somtes, asisio tereetarais 5 00 
John Archibald..... BORQUCCRUO acactC 5 00 
Wm. Pickering...... BoLpodetoos Gtiwoo 5 00 
ASE lintacoesaeceee satones sone a3 5 00 
Wales L. Palmer.. 5 00 
Dh Wie KOK sees « 5 00 
W. W. Chase. 5 00 
Meds 1 Re) Boman tees 5 00 
Thomas Barrows.... 5 00 
Je WiatLaVeleesl sp scisccat seeaten veee 5 00 
Mrs. L. S. Macoudray natscresciotns Sih 5 00 
J. Everding..... PMagiHodaeedcocusad 4 5 00 
8: U4 JONESE mss socueeees cs mie Salevers 5 00 
Heatry: EKnOxs ccc. eee Sees ped 5 00 
Miss A. N, paapenter’s NE cueedataees 5 00 
San Jose, Pfes. church.. ~. 29 45 
Cong. church. Stigcoses 0 5 20 
San Mateo, Cong. church. pues Foon ite é 5 15 
$3,744 89 
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Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thon shalt find it after many days.—Ece, 11: I, 


LOAN LIBRARY REPORTS. 


Woe NumBer or Loan LIBRARIES SENT TO SHA, TO May 1st, 1877, 5,866; 
RESHIPMENTS OF SAME 4,678; No. oF VOLS., 290,856; ACCESSIBLE TO 234,468 SEAMEN, 


During March, 1878, seventy-eight loan libraries, twenty-nine new (of which 
eight are yet to be assigned), and forty-nine refitted, were sent to sea from our 
Rooms at New York and Boston. The new libraries were No. 3,637, with Nos. 
6,378 to 6,400 inclusive, at New York; and Nos. 5,100, 5,101, 5,102, 5,106 and 
5,107, at Boston. Preceding any of these, we print, herewith, the record of as- 
signment of fifteen new libraries previously sent out, and hitherto reported in the 


Lire Boat. 


No. of rnished. e ; B . Menin 
brane By whom fu Where placed ound jor Crean 
6189..Mary J A. Strong, New York City....... Bark Cedar Croft........ Queenstown....... 20 
6191..8. S. Cong. church, Canandaigua, N. ¥. 6c Flashlights... cocss. a Lereerenaicteinerctt ce 12 
6192..Mrs. Gideon Granger, <O Ohiettainere.. ccm Queenstown....... 15 
6193..Dr. A. G. Coleman, ee oe ‘ 

for Eliza Coleman. Memorial Library. ibe ySopocmnoooan Matanzas........<. 12 
6195.. Newburyport, Mass., Bethel Society... Ship Thiorva............ ELAVEC Sen scee sree 20 
6196..Mr. John WwW. Hamersley, N. ¥. City... Bark Marathon.......... Adelaide, pe 12 
6201.. ‘¢ Lottie Moore...... Sydney, N.S. W... 14 
6204. Newburyport, Mass., Bethel Society... ee CONGUCLOM a scers ss San Francisco..... 27 
6205.. CoV COLOR cewte's sle.e» Wondonereseccsncs 25 


6231..Mrs. H. L. hae, Green Mountain, 


Iowa, for the James L. Sever, Jr., Mem’t : : 
COLIC LLOLG tele sie etaleiviera'e Callao; Se Avvecescs 25 


I BAGO RY Broce HOR OOOD BOO DI OQUCOL GAO toe 
6232..Mr. sen W. Hammersley, N. Y. BBY ee. ms ONLPMMG NGA sacecncisiecte Melbourne, Aust’a 20 
6234.. pe ce ce eceee Diwali Sites ccrsieces es San Francisco Res 26 
6235.. ae Oy G F << Rembrandts.02.... Rona 25 
6369..S8. 8. Second Cong. ch., Berlin, Conn. Cr BATE Mion oncopadood San Francisco bance 24 
6374..S. S. First Pres. ch., Edgewater, Sales ROTATING Reeeccccsteaces mnuun ets) Nrarsts 25 
3637.. Booth Miss’yjAss’n, Univ’y Place Pres. 

church, New York City............-+6- Ship Hattie E. Tapley.. Yokohama......... 16 
5100..S. S. Cong. church, Waterbury, Conn.. MLONALCHE sisi<\c.ac sis LOnd On se cctoccens ts - 20 
5101. eke Mr. Spear’s s. S. class, Pittsfield, 

Map aortas sere ciisieia:setielels si ciaistc/eisate slate Bark Mary S. Ames..... Melbourne........ 12 
5102. ‘Miss Abigail Page, Atkinson, N. Were Ship Harmonia.......... Calcutta........... 22 


5106.. Ladies’ Bethel Society, Newburyport, 3 f , Bam ae 
Wiss ship Constellation Paris Exhibition.. 180 
‘ ‘ es 


5107.. 
6379..S. S. Dennis, Newark, N. hs pan elamnecer seis, 87 To Yokohama, Japan, 
for Sailors’ Reading 


Room, care Chaplain 
W. T Austen. ‘ 
6382..8, 8. Cong. church, Naugatuc, Conn... Ship Red Oross.......... San Francisco..,.. 20 
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No. of ; 

Dibiaeds By whom furnished. 

6383. - William Libbey, Jr., New York City.. 

a 2 alae 

6386.. xe ss *t ee 

63387.. hy aS ps oe 

6383.. Frederick A. Libbey, ES aie 

6389.. “se “eé “ee 

6390.. se ese ee 

6391 -- Floating Epis. ch., Seamen’s Mission, 
NG wW VOTE O16 yitics cs cclscsis aerearcieeiecse ne 

6396..Mrs. J. O. Mahon, Washington, D.C.. 

6398..Jonas M. Libbey, New York City...... 

6399.. Bethany Miss’n S. 8. Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York City Meet nie teeeee se aaae 


6400.. oe co 
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Where placed, 
U.S. Ship Portsmouth.. 
a6 ee 


& Wyoming..... 


“ee “a 
be ee 


Durban, seaport of Port 


Natal, Africa, for use of 


sailors there. 
oe oe 


Bark Chinaman 


ec 


be ee 


Ship Imperial........... 


U.S. 


steamer Fern..... 


Ship David Crockett.... 
Ship Hope.... -ccescceee 


Bound for. 
EUrope..--+++-++ 
6 


Sie “and East 


73 


ee 


Shanghae.......... 
San Francisco 
Cruising in North 

Atlantic...... 


San Francisco..... 
SAVAscccseccee seciee 


The forty-nine libraries refitted and reshipped were :— 


823.. Winthrop S.S. East Randolph, Mass.. 
983 
1330.. Hattie Wyman, Winchendon, Mass.. 
1633.. ie S. Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
LLY <2 oe ccc ccecsrcneseessveeccce vee ee reee 
2207.. Se church, West Meriden, Conn.. 
2509..Mrs. Nason’s class, (“Happy Band, ”) 


Mion tClaiits ING Dies cieveiereteis ie siicietineeiateiters) ate 
2762..Mr. Lampson’s S. S. class, First Cong. 
church, Lowell, Mass..............-. 


2973..S. 5. First Oong. ch., Danbury, Conn.. 
3607..S. S. First Cong. ch., Griswold, Conn.. 

3638..S. S. Cong. ch., Mystic Bridge, Conn... 
3808.. as S. Washington Ave. ch., Sea lors 


ones 


3822.-S. 8. gone. church, Bristol, Conn.. 
3853. Gis ded a Whe Collier, New ‘Brunswick, 
3930. whan Ww. Curtiss. Fairfield, Conn..... 
4113..Cong. church, Indian Orchard, Mass.. 
4375..Mrs. E, K. and Mrs. L. K. Gray Vy Ips- 
wich, Mass., being ‘* Letty Bate ” Lib’y 
4390..S. 8. Winthrop ch. Holbrook, Mass.... 
4693. -Cong. church, Bristol, R. I 
4769..8. 8S. Cong. ch., Williamstown, Mass.. 
4796..S. S. Cong. ch., Bellows Falls, Vt...... 
4920.. James Whittleton, Walworth, N. Y.... 
cian S. North Cong. ch., St. Johnsbury, 


5025. -Countess of Aberdeen, Scotland. 


5071.. siwigetsiere 
5087... os by ee CBade 
5097.. ve Wy be we a Sgcrei 
§252..Three Grand-daughters of a Seaman, 
ered ie (ON er ance CCOG) an AHee DOORS 


6311. Samuel Morehouse, Fairfield, Conn.. 
5527..8. S. Miss’y Ass’n, Warren St. Cong. 
church, Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 
5531..Mrs. M. C. Vermilve, New York City. 
5585.. Dwight Johnson, Brooklyn, N.Y 
5697.. Miss ;M. L. Newcomb, Dixon, Il 
5706.. ae Porter, ae Niagara coe 


5797. sas: Miss’y “Ass'n Broadway Taber- 

macle, New York Olty....0s.ccser esion a 
§505.. Andrew H. Campbell, Chili, N. Y ..... 
5845..S. S. Cong. ch., West Haven, Conn.... 
5857..S. S. Second Ref. ch., Tarrytown, N. Y. 


5935..E. W. Bliss, New York City 
§963..F F. Thompson, ‘ 
5977..8. 8S. Cong. ch.. West Hartford, Conn.. 
5992. .Mrs. Chloe Wilcox, Rochester, Nip Yar 


Schr. Eurotas..... Ralistae 


“cc 


“6 


Brig Ransom 


Jobn McGinness. ° 
William Jones... 


Millie Frank...... 


Schr. H.-L. Slate........ 


Bark Eyinna..... 


DCH AGM esicisiss eiaisciers 5 
“Edward Slade. gasis 
Bark J. F. Whitney..... 
Se PAUSE tek te auicloelele 


Schr. Edwin A. Grozier. 


“ce 
“ce 


Isabel Alberto.... 
IAIEAV Els. clemtes vie 


Bark Cupid........ss-00- 


Schr. George W. Jewett. 


6 


“ce 
“ 


Brig Rennie. eaca-cctes 


Paul Seavey....... 
Ella M. Storer. 


Schr. Maud Briggs. selatateta 
Brig Ramirez........... : 


“ce 


oe 


HEN Ebi seetei = aiete SEieisis 


PAITC GTS Aisreree iss roie,e 


Bark Capri. «ceoereas ae 


Schr. Sunny South...... 


Brig Robert Mowe.. 
Schr. W. R. Beebe.. 
Shipeldaebullvdoccuescsan 


Schr. W. E. Clowes..... 


“cr 


be 


OULD VV AY ieee centers 


Sullivan Sawin.... 


Bark Harry Buschmann 


66 


“ee 
6G 
ve 


PAUILOLAe:scic ss ote sais 
Justine H. Inger- 
SOM torcicee ae cence 
Monitor..... 
Yamoyden......... 
Sam Shepherd seprels 


Brig: Solavio:..oesneense . 


Coastwise..........- 
Rio Grande. eosnae 


Virginia..... mare 
Porto Cabello..... 


Washington....... 
LONAON .w/ m«eis axe seis 


Porto Rico........ 
WINS Roscerieetese 


IbiVeErpoOls «cc. . 
Marseilles......... 
Grand Banks...... 
Jamaica......... nt 
Barbadoes......... 
HBV: oc cicaies Dodte 


West Indies....... 
St. Domingo....... 
West Indies...... 5 
IPOTtO RICO sseijes ats 
Rio de Janeiro.... 
St. Thomas........ 


La Guayra........ 
Buenos Ayres..... 
South America.... 


Savannah........ Be 
Cape of Good Hope 
Clb aiechees ae weed 
Liverpool..... Coes 


Wobilies ic. cclesciast 
Barbadoes......... 
Savannah.........- 
Europe......... oes 


New Orleans...... 


“se 


teeeee 


Cape of Good Hope 
Buenos Ayres..... 
Dun KIcks swicae seis 


Yokohama........ 
AV Qeae cncieniclecioues 
Rio de Janeiro.... 
Cienfuegos... 
Bahiaececc<eccccene 
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No. . J 

Library, By whom furnished, Where placed. Bound for. ae ee 

35 ae 8. Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, ; 
BON oral clalelntalaystelsicisietsleloleicie since atmewiecine cicero te Bark William Cobb..... M i BaCOOSID 

6126.. Capt. K. H. Tobey, Baltimore, Md., : : Keen a 
; being Frank Fletcher Mem’l Lib’y «¢ ~6Antonio:Sala...... Oubarscawe seis eeirs 
6141..Mrs. G. B. Grinnell, Milford, Cone ~ Ke Moray ward... -Atstralia..--cstrat< 
6151..8. S. Ref. church, Lodi, INS Caper SS UC ONOLA es see cltee Cronstadt.... ow 
ae Newburyport, Mass., Bethel Society... Schr. 8.8. Kendall...... Jacksonville. ; 
Witalaini-(ayeisivin/sleisielelaicinin/a/ssjeleisiereiaic nese salete cieicteie Ship Red Cloua......... Bombay...-..+00.0 


Matters of Interest, in Library Work. 


HOW LONG ONE LIBRARY MAY WORK. 


In 1872, we placed on board the steam- 
er Dakota, of New York, Loan Libraries 
Nos. 4,224 and 4,225, contributed by S. 
S. Ist Presbyterian Church, Jamaica, L. 
I., and by S. S. 1st Presbyterian Church, 
Peekskill, N. Y. Capt. Naraanren In- 
GERSOLL, then in command of the steam- 
er, a noble Christian, having left her, 
writes us from Portland, Oregon, Feb. 
20th, 1878, saying that he had placed 
one with the Seamen’s minister, at Port 
Chalmers, N. Z., and that the other re- 
mained on the Dakota, which had been 
sold, 


GOOD TESTIMONY AND GRATEFUL RETURNS. 
“San Francisco, 25th March, 1878. 


“To American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
New York :— 


*«The Library (No. 6,177, contributed 
by T. P. Handy, Esq., Cleveland, O.) 
placed on board the Ocean King at New 
York, in September, 1877, has been read 
with much interest by all on board, dur- 
ing the passage here. 

‘My daughter has had the care of it, 
and has collected from the crew $5 25 
which, with $2 75 on her own behalf, I 
herewith enclose to you for the benefit of 
the Society. 

Yours, sincerely, 
WILLIAM FREEMAN, 
Master Ship Ocean King.” 


GOOD WORK PERFORMED, 


From Library 6,240, shipped at Nor- 
folk, Va., by our Chaplain Crane, on the 
bark Minnie, of Pictou, N. $8., we hear: 
—‘* The Library was very highly prized 
by the whole crew, and had an excellent 
moral influence over them. Two men 
signed the Temperance pledge, and one 
(the cook) resolved to stop drinking and 
swearing, and try to be a better man. 
There are two professing Christians in 
the crew. All feel deeply grateful to the 
SEAMEN’S F'RIEND Society, for the loan of 
the books. 

Jas. R. Krrcuin, 
Master.” 


FOR A CHRISTIAN SAILOR AND BROTHER. 


We have the following letter gratify- 
ing alike in its remembrance of kinship, 
and its tribute to our work, from Green 
Mountain, Iowa, April 2nd, 1878:— 

““A note on the fourth page of the 
cover of the Sarnors’ MAGazInE says 
that ‘‘$20 will senda Loan Library to 
sea in the name ofthedonor.” I enclose 
that amount, and if admissible, would 
prefer to have the Library go in the 
name of my brother James N. S.— 
who died at sea having become a Christ- 
ian on shipboard. 

Very respectfully, 
Mrs. H—. L—. C—.” 


— a a a 


NorHING DRAWS ALONG with it such a glory as the Sabbath. Never has it unfold- 


ed without some witness and welcome, some song and salutation. 
coronation day of martyrs,—the first day of saints. 


It has been the 
It has been from the first day, 


until now, the sublime day of the Church of God; still the outgoings of its morning 


and evening rejoice, 
Hamilton. 


Let us then remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.—Dr. 
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‘“ Whosoever,” 


There were children on the floor, 
Conning Bible verses o’er. 

‘“¢Which word, all the Bible through, 
Do you like the best?” said Sue. 

“T like‘ faith’ the best,” Said one 
“** Jesus’ is my word alone.” 

“T like ‘hope’ and I like ‘ love;’”’ 
“T like ‘heaven,’ our home above.’’ 
One, more small than all the rest, 
‘*T like ‘whosoever, best.” 

‘¢*’ Whosoever,’ that means all— 
Even I, who am so small.” 

‘“* Whosoever!’ ah! I see; 

That’s the word for you and me.” 

‘“* Whosoever will” may come, 

Find a pardon and a home. 


6 @ 6 


Trust. 


A good woman was visiting among 
the poor in London one cold winter’s 
day. She was trying to open the door of 
a third story in a wretched-looking house, 
when she heard a little voice inside say, 
“Pull the string up high—pull the 
string up high.” She looked up and 
saw a string. She pulled it, when it 
lifted the latch, and the door opened 
into aroom where she found two little 
half-naked children all alone, They look- 
ed cold and hungry. 

**Do you take care of yourselves, little 
ones?” said the good woman. 

““No, ma’am; God takes care of us,” 
replied the elder of the children. 

““You have no fire on this cold day. 
Are you not very cold?” 

“*O, when we are very cold, we creep 
under the quilt, and I put my arms 
round Tommy and Tommy puts his arms 
round me, and then we say, ‘Now I lay 
me’—and then we get warm,” said the 
little girl. 

‘* And what do you have to eat, pray?” 
asked the visitor. 

‘‘ When Granny comes home she brings 
ussomething. Granny says we are God’s 
sparrows, and He has enough for us; and 
so we say, ‘Our Father’ and * daily bread’ 
every day. God is our Father.” 

Tears came into the eyes of this good 
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woman. She had sometimes felt afraid 
that she might be left to starve; but 
these little ‘‘sparrows” perched alone in 
that cold upper room, taught her a sweet 
lesson of trust in the power of God which 
she felt that she could not forget. 

Rev. John Hall, D. D. 


——————_-e-—___. 


“Singing All The Time.” 


A little boy was hurt at a spinning- 
mill in Dundee, and, after being taken 
home, he lingered for some time, and 
then died. 

I was in the mill when his mother came 
to tell that her little boy was gone. I 
asked her how he died. ‘‘ He was sing- 
ing all the time,” said she. 

‘Tell me what he was singing,” I ask- 
ed. 

“He was singing,— 

“<*Oh, the Lamb, the bleeding Lamb, 

The Lamb on Calvary ! 
The Lamb that was slain has risen again, 
And intercedes for me.’ 
You might have heard him from the 
street, singing with all his might,” she 
said, with tears in her eyes. 

“‘Had you a minister to see him?” I 
asked. ‘‘ No.” 

“‘ Had you no one to pray with him?” 
SONO. 7 

‘‘Why was that?” inquired. ‘‘Oh, 
we have not gone to any church for sev- 
eral years,” she replied, holding down 
her head. ‘‘ But, you know, he attend- 
ed the Sunday school, and learned hymns 
there, and he sang them to the last.” 

Poor little fellow! he could believe in 
Jesus, and love Him through these pre- 
cious hymns, and die resting ‘‘safe on 
His gentle breast,” for ever. 


American Seamen's Friend Society. 


Rk. P. Bucx, President. 
Rev. 8. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec. & Treas. 
L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


District Secretaries: 
Rey. S. W. HANKS, Cong’! House, Boston. 
Rey. H. BEEBE, New Haven, Conn, 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, ora sum which in addition to a previous 
payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“*T give and peaueatn to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated b 
the Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of §—, to be applied to the chari- 
table uses and purposes of the said Society.” 

_ Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be Beret observed: 

Ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
presence.—2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
testament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his re- 
quest, and in presence of each other, signed thei? names thereto as witnesses. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 
Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Gonere 
a - 


gationalist House, Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various 
guages may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. 


7 Beekman Street. 
_ SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 
Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 
LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 


New York, 190 Cherry Street....... Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
Boston, cor. Salem and Bennet Sts. Boston “ ss se B. F. Jacobs. } 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.. Penn. ‘“ ee se Oapt. J. T. Robinson. 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. Oapt. J. F. Gilbert. 
OHARLESTON, S.O....--02--e00s ...e. Charleston Port Society... Oapt. Peter Smith. 


MOBILE, Ala..........- voli iiicsces. ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal....-.ceccscereee st U3 se —_ —_ 
HONOLULU EGal-svasacctsesrsccce rp onolulu 5 xs E. Dunscombe. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 
NEw YORK, 338 Pearl Street....--.-. Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen Edward Rode. 


4 Catharine Lane, (colored)...-... __ do. . G. F. Thompson. 
Boston, N. Square. Mariners House.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y. N. Hamilton. 


PORTSMOUTH, N. H., No. 8 State St... Seamen’s Aid Society.....- John Stevens, Supt. 
New BEDFORD, i4 Bethel Court..... Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.8...... Mr. & Mrs. H. G. O. Nye. 
BALTIMORE, 23 South Ann Streeb.... socesecececereccseccceneccoes Miss Ellen Brown. 
GALVESTON, Tex. Cor. Strand & 26 St. .-....e-seeereccrecececcreces sesccoccreccreccrscesoce se 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 


weeerecerovereceoresse 


LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS 
NEw YORK, Catharine, cor. Madison. New York Port Society.... Rey. E. D. Murphy. 
oo~ Wat r and Dover Streets..... Mission ce CS eeodo “ 6B. F. Millard. 
Foot of Pike Street, H. R......... Episcopal Miss. Society...» ‘ Robt. J. Walker, 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R.....- aS es Prince's “ H. F. Roberts. 
Open air Service, Coenties pl a See ss cS eels ‘© Isaac Maguire. 
Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. Methodist ....--..s-eee+-eee 
ss J. L. Hodge, D. D. 


Oliver, cor. He: Street....-.0+- Baptist..cc-ecercoereeereeee 
~ Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. sé KE. Hopper, D. D. 
BROOKLYN, 8 President Street....-.. Am. Sea. Friend Society...  ‘* H. O. Bates. 
BUFFALO ..cc-cccccccrscsccccrsccreces AS 6 6 oe. «= SS OP. G. Cook. 
ALBANY, Montgomery Street,....-..- Methodist ....---s-s2er-e00 —_ 
Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. Boston Sea. Friend Society * §,H. Hayes. 
North Square......0.ssee-eee-2eee+ Boston Port Society..-.++ sf ee L. Eastman. 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society..... . A. Cooke, 
ParmenterStreet..- -ecs-ces-eeese HWPISCOPAl -oeereeesevcreccee “ J. P. Pierce. 
PORTLAND, ME., Fortst.n. Custom H Portland Sea. Frn’d Soc’y.. ‘ F. Southworth. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St Proy. Sea. Friend Society.. s J. W. Thomas. 
Newerort, R.1., 51 Long Wharf.... Individual Effort........... ‘ O.H.Malcom, D.D. 
NEW BEDFORD.........-2++--+---2-++ New Bedford Port Society. ‘ J.D. Butler. 
PHILADELPHIA, ¢. Front & Union Sts. Presbyterian... “ ‘Vincent Group. 
Cor. Shippen and Penn Streets... Methodist ...... . ‘© William Major. 
Caine aera he ees ee Re lsore aaa are is eee 
Front Street, above Na ard... Baptist....-.cersocrecerrece ° 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & ghee Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. ee ee ponies: 


Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore, SUB isis seco 
. American & Norfolk Sea. CuueucOraae: 


NORFOLK ..cerccc-ccercccrccersccres Ree Pe ee eae 
WILMINGTON, N. O....-+0--+0+ree0e+s Wilmington Port Society... as. L; Keen. 
OHARLESTON, Ohurch, n. Water St.. Amer. Se Friend Soc’y. oe “ Wm. B. Yates. 
SAVANNAH os eesoeseccrart cece tgic stat Ks sf SS CSS Richard Webb. 
BILE, Church Street, near Water. : = —- —=—> 
New. ORLEANS. <cc+cccrececcocreocess AMCY, SEA. Friend Soc’y... ‘* L.H. Pease. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal....-- Oy sé CS “,,  “ J. Rowell. 
PORTLAND, OLregon....seeereeereeres ce ss st ot “ RS. Stubbs. 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New Y ork. 


ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCOBPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. Carr. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President 
Rev. 8. H. HALL, PD. D., Cor. Sec'y & Treas. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen; 
ie fa them from ripest and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a. 
curse to each other and the world; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2%.—To sanctify commerce, aii interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve 
maid of Christianity. , 
oe eint oy ACcOUPLIRRNENS. MT preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, 
the Society has stations in Cu1na, Japan, the Sanpwice IsLanps, CuiLi, BRaziL, 
France, Iraty, Bexerum, Denmark, Norway, SwEeDEN, New Brunswick, &ec., 
and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel 
to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to,those who do business upon our 
inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply 
the place of parents and friends, | ia . 
2.—The monthly publication of the SatLors’ Maeazine and SEAMEN Ss FRIEND, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the 
Society. The last of these publications, the SxamEn’s FRIEND, is gratuitously 
fered to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others 
The Society also publishes the Lirz Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools, 
3.—Loan LipRaRIES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- 
taining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes 
each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries 
among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 
with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it, (2) It 
usually places the library in charge of the Captain of the vessel. (8) It contem- 
plates a connection between the sailor and the individual who furnishes 
the library which he reads. The donor of each library is informed, if he re- 
quests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and what- 
ever of interest is heard frem it, is communicated. The whole number of libra- 
ries sent out by the Society, to May ist, 1877, is 5,866, containing 290,856 vol- 
umes. Calculating 4,678 ree peens they have been accessible to probably 
250,000 men. Over one thousand hopeful conversions at sea have been report- 
ed (as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries 
have been provided by special contributions from. Sabbath-schools, and are 
frequently heard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be 
greatly extended. More than 20,000 American-vessels remain to be supplied, 
4.—The establishment of Sarors’ Homzs, Reapine Rooms, Savines’ Bangs, 
the distribution of Bintzes, Tracts, &c. ’ re 
The Sattors’ Homx, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under 
the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since w ich time it has ac- 
commodated over 90,000 boarders. This one institution has saved to seamen 
and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home, A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies, 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by ony individual _or Sabbath-school, will send a | 
Library to sea, in the name of the donor. The SAILors’ MAGAZINE is, when asked for, 
sent gratuitously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Mem- © 
bers and Directors, upon am annual request for the same. 


